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“I don’t see how we can go to Europe 
this summer.” 

“You know it’s on the children’s account.” 

“Yes, but have they that much in bank?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 

“What are the principal places of inter- 
est about New York?” 

“You'll have to ask some stranger. I’ve 
lived here all my life, you know.”—Judge. 


Wife—You’re growing quite handsome, 
John! 

Hubby—Yes, Mary, it’s a way I seem to 
have when it gets anywhere near your 
birthday. 


Workmen employed on a repair job in an 
insane_asylum doubted the accuracy of the 
clock and asked an inmate if the clock was 
right. 

“If it was, do you suppose it would be 
in here?” demanded the inmate. 

The sweet young thing was examining 
cameras. “What is the name of this one?” 
she inquired of the assistant as she picked 
up a dainty little instrument. 

“That is the Belvadere,” replied the man. 

For a moment there was a chilly silence. 
Then the sweet young thing pulled herself 
together. and, fixing the assistant with a 
stony glance, she inquired icily: “And can 
you recommend the Belva?”—Argonaut. 








Miss Passe—How is the weather, Marie? 

Maid—Fresh and windy, madam. 

Miss Passe—Very well.. Put a healthy 
flush on my cheeks this morning. I’m go- 
ing out—Punch Bowl. 





” 


“But, seriously,” said the moralist, 
is a funny world.” 

“Laying all jokes aside,” agreed the edi- 
tor, “it is..—Boston Transcript. 


“this 


“You'll fall,’ cautioned his mother, as 
Tommy climbed up on the fence. 

“No, I won’t mamma; I won’t fall,” re 
monstrated Tommy—and at that moment 
tumbled down with more or less disastrous 
results. But the young man was not daunt- 
ed. “Did you see me jump?” he questioned, 
righting himself hastily—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


“I wish you wouldn’t keep humming that 
same tune over and over again.” 

“But there are 20 verses,’—Amherst Lord 
Jeff. 


Taxi Driver (accusing his car)—My heav- 
ens, what a clutch! 

From Rear Seat—What business is it of 
yours?—Yellow Jacket. 


“I hear that Hunter has come into sudden 
wealth.” 

“Yes, the rich Miss Pastprime said to 
him: ‘This is so sudden,” ”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Caller on old lady—Well, Mrs. Knutson, 
how are you feeling? 

Old Lady—Well, my stomach is bad, my 
head is bad, my legs are bad, my arms are 
bad and my chest is bad—and the worst of 
it is I don’t feel well inside—Stockholm 
Kasper. 





Traveler, to station agent—What time 
does the next train go? 

Agent—It’s just gone—Christiania Kari- 
katuren. 


Mr. Rolle started out to buy the family 
an ice box but seeing in a store window 
a genuine Stradivarius violin reduced to 
$2.98 he bought that instead. He returned 
home with his purchase and, going upstairs 





to his room, started to play on the violin. 

His poor, neglected wife, hearing the un- 
usual sounds, appeared at the foot of the 
stairs and shouted: “August, what are you 
doing?” 

“Oh,” said the guilty man, “I’m trying 
out a new violin I’ve just bought.” 

“Great heavens!” said the wife, “I thought 
you were moving the bed.” 


“Willie, I don’t want you to play with 
that Jones boy any more; he’s not a nice 
boy.” 

“His mother said he wasn’t to play with 
me.” 

“Why, the insulting creature!”—Boston 
Transcript. 





Lorna—Mr. Smith told me I sing like his 
pet bird. 

Freddie—Why, the only bird he owns is a 
parrot. 




















Any evening will suit me for the marriage 
except Friday. 

Ah, so you are superstitious? 

Oh, no; but Friday is my club night.— 
Berlin Brummer. 


She—Do yeu know, sir, that I could sue 
you for breach of promise? 

He—Oh, I think not. 

“Why, did you not ask me to marry you?” 

To 

“And I consented?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I didn’t promise, did 1? You*were 
the one that did that. I presume I have the 
right to ask you a civil question, have I not, 
without running the risk of being dragged 
into court?” 


Visitor—Are you going to be a great man 
when you grow up, Willie? 

Willie—You bet! I’m going to be an 
Arctic explorer. 

“An arctic explorer’s life is full of hard- 
ships, Willie.” : 

“Yes’m. But I can stand ’em, I reckon.” 

“I like your spirit, my boy. There is a 
great deal of glory to be gained in a career 
of that kind.” 

“Yes’m, and you don’t never have to wash 
your face.’"—London Passing Show. 


Junior Partner—I don’t think that firm’s 
sound. 

Senior Partner—What makes you think 
so? 

“Well, you never hear them grumbling 
about how bad things are!”—London Mail. 


Rastus—What ho’se powah am dat flivver? 
Rufus—Fo’ hund’ed million when she 
balks.— Judge. 


The great mystery play was about to 


start, when the heroine rushed into the 
manager’s office. “What shall I do?” she 
cried. “My maid has fled with the jewels 
I'm to wear tonight.” 

“What’s gone?” asked the manager, 
sternly. 


“The diamond tiara, the ruby necklace, 
and all the diamond rings and gold brace- 
lets!” 


The manager frowned and pondered, “You 





will have to pay for this!” he said.- “You 
are responsible for the jewels. I shall de- 
duct $1.65 from your week’s salary.” 


“And so your little baby brother can talk 
now, can he?” asked the lady visitor. 

“Yes,” said little Harold, “he can say 
some words very well.” 

“How nice. And what words are they?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Harold, shaking 
his head vigorously. “I never heard any 
of them before.”—Boston Transcript. 


A farmer had the misfortune to have his 
barn burnt, but he was well insured, and 
went to the insurance company to collect 
the money. 

The official informed him that they in- 
tended to replace the barn, and the farmer 
immediately cancelled his wife’s policy. 

“If Jennie should die,’ he explained, 
“you're not going to replace her.” 


“Sir, could you give a dime to a failure?” 

*T’ll do better than that. Have lunch with 
me. I’m tired of listening to the yawp of 
my successful friends.”—Judge. 


He was looking for a rich wife, and 
thought he had found what he required. 
“I love you,” he said, “more than I can tell 
in words.” 

“Try figures,” she replied, coldly. 


THE GENUS TRAMPUS 
The Lady—Well, I'll give you a dime— 
not because I think you deserve it, mind, 
but because it pleases me. 
The Tramp—Thank yer, mum. Couldn’t 
yer make it 50 cents, an’ thoroughly enjoy 
yerself? 





Nervous Woman (to persistent beggar)=~« 
If I give you a piece of pudding, you'll never 
return—will you? 

Beggar—Well, lady, you know your pad 
din’ better than I do! 


Housewife—How dare you ask me to feed 
you again? 

Hobo—That, ma’am, is a perfashnul se- 
cret.—Detroit Journal. 





“Tramp—lI’ve eaten nothin’ but snowballs 
for three days, mum. 

Lady—You poor man! What would you 
have done had it been summertime ?—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





Lady of the House—What made you be- 
come a tramp? 

Wandering Willie—Well, ma’am, a man 
has to have something to do.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 





“There’s no use of your hanging around 
here unless you’re willing to work,” said 
the energetic woman. 

“Lady,” replied Plodding Pete, “I’m will- 
ing to work; but I belong to the Associa- 
tion of Industrious Inspectors. If you’ll 
tell me what chores you want done and 
how much you'll pay, Pll go to town and 
ask our secretary to O. K. the contract. 
Only you'll have to advance me $7.64 to pay 
the expenses of the trip.” 


MAMMA’S SONG 
Sing a song of sixpence 
Pocket full of cash, 
Left in trousers on a chair, 
Which was very rash. 


Wifey saw him do it 
—And when she heard him snore, 
She helped herself to thirty cents— 
There wasn’t any more. 
—Chicago Blade. 
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Leningrad, Dying City Named for a Dead Man 


Petrograd, nee St. Petersburg, to 

Leningrad as a mark of respect for a 

dead dictator! But it may not be 
much of an honor, after all, for this once 
important city may some day be as dead 
as Nicolai Lenin is now. Despite its 
glorious past, the metropolis is drifting 
surely toward oblivion. As if cognizant of 
that impending fate, the bolshevik govern- 
ment has moved the seat of government 
from Leningrad to Moscow. The latter, 
like Vienna, Riga and Trieste, after passing 
through the black shadow of war, is once 
more humming with industry. Its popula- 
tion of over 1,100,000 makes it the largest 
city in Russia. From a pre-war population 
of 2,000,000, Leningrad now has fewer than 
one-third that number. 

Only the main thoroughfares of the lat- 
ter city show any sign of life. The magnifi- 
cent buildings are dirty and ill-kept; in 
some instances they are being allowed to 
literally crumble away. Shops and gay 
restaurants that formerly drew their pat- 
ronage from all parts of Europe, and the 
world, too, for that matter, are closed— 
boarded up. Dilapidated street cars, half 
empty, traverse only the main streets. Rails 
in less frequented streets have rusted away. 
After dark, because of the city’s deterior- 
ated illumination system, the traveler must 
pick his way very carefully. Danger from 
thugs and rowdies is consequently very 
real, Few people care to be about after 
nightfall except on the main thorough- 
fares. 

Stately mansions of the nobility that 
once were gay with life, light and laughter 
stand dejected, many in ruins. The city, 
being built on a swamp, made it necessary 
that many of its costliest buildings be built 
on piles like houses in Venice or in Am- 
sterdam. Now these foundations are col- 
lapsing. Time and time again since the war 
the Neva has overflowed and filled base- 
ments with water. In winter this water 
freezes and masonry cracks. Roofs and 
window frames were long ago torn out to 
supply a desperate peasantry with fuel. 

Through neglect, famous parks have be- 
come wildernesses. The many manufac- 
turing establishments, especially those in 
the suburbs, are empty and still. Adjacent 
communities of workmen’s homes echo no 
sound, The Great Neva and Little Neva 
rivers which flow through the city have 
lost their former prestige. When the ice 
goes out in April the harbor waits in vain 
for the return of the great fleets that in 
years past used to anchor there. 

The former capital of Russia has always 
-had the reputation of being disease-ridden. 
However, within the last year the death rate 
has fallen lower than the average figure, 
which hovers about 35 per thousand. The 
logical reason for this, according to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, is that the weak 
have all died off and only the strong remain, 

How different in the days of the czars! 
From che famous winter palace the “Little 
Father,” ever fearful of his life, would sally 


S soviet Russia changed the name of 





forth, guarded by picked but dreaded cos- 
sacks, to review some military pageant or 
attend some other affair which demanded 
his presence. . Long before his appearance 
on the streets the police would have cleared 
a way for his passage and the hated secret 
police would be mingling with the crowds 
or be stationed on housetops and other 
vantage places to guard against the possi- 
ble throwing of a bomb such as killed Alex- 
ander II within sight of the winter palace 
in 1881. 

St. Petersburg was the mecca of nobility 
and adventurers when the brilliant Cath- 
erine held sway over Russia a century ago. 


mi)” 


i 
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When Lenin, after whom Russia’s former 
capital is named, lay very ill, a conference of 
leading doctors in the soviet was called. They 
are shown in front of an ancient cannon that 
stands before the Kremlin palace at Moscow. 


With an empire as large as the Roman em- 
pire from which to extract wealth, Cath- 
erine the Great or Catherine the Bad, as 
she was sometimes called, set a pace for 
extravagance, contempt for human life, and 
loose living which Nero himself did not 
equal. She built palaces in rapid succes- 
sion for her favorites. One of them, Orloff 
by name, returned the favor by strangling 
her husband that Catherine might satisfy 
her ambition to be absolute ruler of all 
Russia from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
For another favorite named Potemkin 
she built the Taurida palace at a cost of 
millions of dollars and hundreds of lives. 
This building later became the meeting 
place of the Duma, or Russian congress, and 
in turn the birthplace of the soviet govern- 
ment. In gratitude for this gift, Potemkin 
gave one of the most lavish entertainments 
the world has ever known. Over $60,000 
was spent on illumination alone. On one 
evening 140,000 lamps and 20,000 wax can- 
dles were burning. That part of the city 
between the palace and the river was octu- 
pied by booths, swings and shops specially 
built for the occasion. Boots, caps and 
gew-gaws were distributed gratis to the 
people, Three thousand guests attended a 


ball, all in costume. The white ballet dress- 
es of a special party of dancers were dec- 
orated with diamonds. Great numbers of 
invisible music boxes played selections by 
noted composers. Three hundred musicians 
and singers played and sang for the merry- 
makers. Potemkin had a special crown for 
the occasion but it was so heavy with jewels 
that he had to give it to an aid to carry. 


The district in which Leningrad is sit-. 


uated belonged in the middle ages to the 
grand duchy of Novgorod, and later to 
Moscow. In 1617 a creaty gave the district 
to Sweden, In 1702 it was re-won by Peter 
the Great. From boyhood this monarch 
loved the sea. His great desire was that 
Russia should become a seafaring nation 
that would outshine Venice or Amsterdam. 
It was in 1703 that he formed the daring 
plan of transferring the capital of Russia 
from Moscow to the Baltic and so opening 
up a hitherto undeveloped section of Rus- 
sia. For the site of his new city he chose 
the marshlands at the junction of the two 
Neva rivers. 

So profound was Peter’s veneration of 
the Dutch that he called his city “Sankt 
Petersboorgh.” This became in time St. 
Petersburg. Declaring the latter name too 
German, the Russians during the World 
war changed it to “Petrograd,” a purely 
Russian name. Though the capital of Rus- 
sia was transferred back to Moscow after 
the bolshevik government came into power, 
it was not until after Lenin’s death that 
the name was changed to Leningrad. 

Like Venice and Amsterdam, Leningrad 
has numerous canals but unlike those two 
cities it can never become a great port. One 
reason is that the river and bay are frozen 
over six months out of every year. The 
climate is damp and it is intensely cold in 
winter. In the old days of Russia royalty 
suffered along with the serf from the dis- 
advantages of the location of St. Peters- 
burg. Peter the Great died from fever 
caused by his rescue of a peasant woman 
and child who had fallen through the ice. 
The average reign of seven monarchs in the 
first 40 years after the founding of the city 
was less than six years. 

Like New York, St. Petersburg utilized 
many islands at the river mouth for its 
growth. The main part of the city is on the 
south bank. The metropolis is wonderfully 
well laid out. It resembles Washington in 
many respects. It has broad avenues radiat- 
ing from the main government buildings 
on the river bank. These avenues are called 
“prospects.” The chief of these is the 
Nevski prospect. It is 115 feet wide and 
extends nearly three miles, running from 
the old Admiralty buildings to the Alex- 
andra Nevskava monastery. It was once 
lined with great bazaars, rich homes, fine 
hotels and beautiful government buildings. 

In the old days shouting drivers of dros- 
kies, queer-looking carriages, would race 
up and down this avenue, their splendid 
black horses three or four abreast gallop- 
ing like steeds in an ancient chariot race. 
In the winter time sleighs would take the 
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‘places of these vehicles. Leningrad’s taxi- 
drivers now make faint noise in a commun- 
ist state where the romance and extrava- 
gance of royalty have given way to stern 
realism. With every change of name the 
city seems to take a turn for the worse. 
Leningrad bids fair to be ultimately con- 
signed to the “has been” cities. 





Charge Foot-and-Mouth Disease Plot 


Records in possession of the U. S. district 
attorney at San Francisco implicate the 
I. W. W. in spreading the foot-and-mouth 
disease in California. Desire to boycott 
California products is supposed to have 
been the motive. It is charged that infect- 
ed dogs were used to spread the plague 
over a large area. He says he has intima- 
tion that bacteria was deliberately placed 
in berry and herb shipments. “Boycott 
California goods until Ford and Suhr are 
vindicated,” reads a pamphlet sent out by 
the Chicago headquarters of the I. W. W. 
Ford and Suhr are serving life terms for 
killing a district attorney during a labor 
disturbance at Wheatlands some. years ago. 


The California state department of agri- 
culture says it has no evidence to connect 
the organization with such a plot. I. W. W. 
Jeaders scoff at the charges. “It is just 
another plot to discredit the organization,” 
they maintain. The bureau of animal in- 
dustry at Washington, which has charge of 
eradicating the epidemic in California, has 
no knowledge of an I. W. W. plot. It re- 
ports that the disease is now well under 
control. There have been no new cases 
and consequently no more animals have 
been slaughtered. All infected premises 
have been disinfected. 


A, E. F. Tobacco as RoadeFiller 
During the World war patriotic citizens 
raised a fund to purchase “smokes” for 
soldiers in the A. E. F. When the armistice 
was signed there remained 1,800,000 cans 
of tobacco stored in French warehouses. 
The lot was eventually purchased by a 
New York concern for $150,000 and was re- 
turned to this country. Recently govern- 
ment inspectors condemned a large part of 
it as “unfit to smoke.” To destroy the to- 
bacco would have been an additional ex- 
pense so the eompany gave it to Kearny, 
N. J., authorities to be used as a road filler. 
Cards bearing the names of donors were 

found in almost all the cases emptied. 


Farmers Cry: “Help! Help! Help!” 

Upwards of 50 per cent of the cost of pro- 
ducing things on the farms of the United 
States, on the average, is chargeable to 
wages paid out for labor. Many farmers 
have made the mistake of keeping no ac- 
count of the value of the labor done by 
themselves and their families, and hence 
they have not known how much a given 
product actually cost them. As a result the 
different farmers have bid against one an- 
other when it came to selling, and have 
taken almost any old price the buyers of- 
fered. 


Now that the old supply of farm labor 
has been practically cut off by the limita- 
tion of immigration the farmers are right 
up against it and are having to figure hard 
to decide whether it pays to raise anything 
at all. Thousands of farmers, especially in 
the West; have been unable to produce 
enough money crops in the last several 
years to pay their taxes. Many farms are 
being sold for the taxes, and many others 
are being auctioned off at knockdown prices 
to pay mortgages. 

An article in Farm and Fireside gives a 
review of the farm labor situation. It tells 
how the workers during the war who had 
been getting less than $2 a day were spoil- 


ers 
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ed by getting jobs in the factories for 36 
a day or more. These workers still stick 
to the cities and industrial districts and it 
is impossible to get them to go out on the 
farms to work, where the hours are long, 
wages are low and working conditions are 
often unsatisfactory. Farm and Fireside 
urges that farmers should do all they can 
to make farm work more attractive by pay- 
ing just as high wages as possible, keeping 
the working hours reasonable and provid- 
ing good housing and board for their help. 
It says that the prejudice against women 
engaging in farm work largely disappeared 
during the war and that our farmers should 
make use of women and girls as far as they 
can, especially for fruit picking and other 
lighter work. 





Proposed Roosevelt Memorial 


Following the death of Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1919 there was popular agitation in 
New York that a suitable memorial be 
erected by the state to the memory of its 
leading citizen. Gov. Smith appointed a 
commission headed by Henry F. Osborn, a 
lifelong friend of “Teddy,” to pass on the 
many plans offered. The idea finally 


ans 





In Honor of “Our Teddy” 


adopted, which was incorporated in a bill 
passed by the state legislature, calls for a 
magnificent building 178 feet long by 100 
feet wide to face Central park at 79th 
street, New York. 

The memorial will take the form of a 
great public hall to form the main entrance 
to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. It will cost about $2,500,000. A large 
statue of the former president and many 
articles closely associated with his life will 
be contained in it. The reason for connect- 
ing the memorial with the museum is ex- 
plained by Mr. Osborn: “The museum was 
founded by a group of citizens brought to- 
gether by Theodore Roosevelt’s father. 
Theodore Roosevelt himself spent his boy- 
hood in the museum and devoted the last 
years of his life to it.” It is believed that 
it would have been Roosevelt’s own desire 
to have the memorial connected with the 
institution in which he always took such a 
lively interest. 


First Road Through Everglades 


The Everglades, that mysterious swampy 
region in Florida, has at last been bridged 
for commerce. The new Conners highway 
which connects the west and east coasts af- 
fords a straight run from Miami and Tampa 
to Palm Beach, right through the heart of 
the Everglades. The road was built by Wil- 


liam J. Conners of Buffalo at a cost of $3,- 


000,000. It took a quarter of a century to 
plan and build. Unusual difficulties were 
encountered in making a roadway through 
the treacherous fastnesses of the great 
swamp. 

The Conners highway is being operated 
as a toll road under a franchise from the 
state. Thirty-four men who were associat- 
ed with Mr. Conners in his enterprise have 
been given $500,000 worth of the stock. 
This, the first coast-to-coast highway in 
Florida, was built to provide an outlet for 
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the produce of the Conners million-dollar 
farm. For a large part of its 51 miles the 
roadway skirts the shores of Lake Okeecho- 
bee. The road is expected to be a boon 
to farmers in south Florida who want quick 
motor transportation for their products to 
shipping points in the North. It makes 
it possible for passenger buses to run on 
hourly schedule between Tampa and Palm 
Beach. Now that many drainage canals 
are being built in the same region the high- 
way is counted on to be the means of re- 
claiming and putting under cultivation mil- 
lions of acres of fertile soil. 

The roadway is paved with rock and 
asphalt to a width of 16 feet, with four 
feet of pathway on each side. It is almost 
wholly an embankment, resting on a muck 
base into which rock has been sunk to in- 
sure a firm foundation. There are 26 
bridges. All the timber used in the con- 
struction was cut from the Conners farm, 
thousands of acres of which adjoin Lake 
Okeechobee. The opening of the road was 
formally celebrated by many Florida cities 
and towns. 





Recent Supreme Court Decisions 


The mere act of strikers picketing against 
their employers to prevent production does 
not constitute restraint of interstate com- 
merce, the supreme court ruled in reversing 
a contrary decision of the federal district 
court at St. Louis. Three of the justices 
dissented. Chief Justice Taft stated that 
it is only when persons intentionally di- 
minish the supply of any one article so as 
to monopolize its supply that the inter- 
state commerce question can be invoked. 

The high court rejected Oklahoma’s pro- 
test against the acceptance of the report 
of the commission appointed to locate the 
boundary of that state and Texas along the 
Red river and ordered the report approy- 
ed. Oklahoma wanted a new survey, argu- 
ing that the commission had not considered 
new sandbar formations. Vinegar made 
from cider obtained from dried apples was 
declared by the court to be falsely labeled 
when sold as “apple cider vinegar.” The 
tribunal refused to pass on the question of 
whether purchasers of autos on the in- 
stalment plan have legally enforceable 
rights to the cars when agents have pledged 
them as security for loans. The court ad- 
journed until Oct. 6. 


Japanese Exclusion is Final 

The exclusion of Japanese from our 
shores is a closed incident as far as the 
American government is concerned. In a 
firm but friendly note, the United States 
makes it clear to Japan that the exclusion 
provision of the new immigration law in 
no way violates any written or other obli- 
gation on the part of our government. The 
Japanese note of protest had argued that 
exclusion was contrary to the “gentlemen’s 
agreement” existing between the two coun- 
tries. 

Secretary Hughes pointed out that con- 
gress was within its power in passing the 
law and that such action “is mandatory 
upon the executive branch of the govern- 
ment and allows no latitude for the exer- 
cize of executive discretion as to the carry- 
ing out of the legislative will expressed in 
the statute.” Mr. Hughes expressed pleas- 
ure over the “friendliness‘and candor” of 
the Japanese note and said he hoped the 
Japanese government would consider the 
American reply in the same spirit. 

The Washington government holds that 
no modification or alteration in the terms 
of the law can be expected. However, word , 
comes from Japan that that nation reserves 
the right to re-open the case. At a meeting 
of the cabinet in that country the view was 
expressed that the exchange of new am- 













bassadors will provide an opportunity to 
make an appeal to the next congress. 

“Japan does not want to force emigrants 
on the United States if we do not wish 
to receive them,” remarked Cyrus Wood, 
retiring U. S. ambassador to Japan, on his 
arrival in this country. “The Japanese gov- 
ernment, I believe, would be willing to agree 
to almost any form of restrictive treaty, but 
the exclusion provision in the immigration 
bill has struck them as a blow to their na- 
tional pride.” He commented that though 
there is deep feeling among all classes of 
Japanese against the new law, he had seen 
no action “that was not in keeping with the 
dignity of the people of a great nation.” 
Anti-American attacks in newspapers, he 
said, were contrary to the wishes of the 
government. He thinks that the Japanese 
will always harbor resentment but does not 
believe that it could lead to war. “Both 
nations have too much good sense,” he add- 
ed. Mr. Woods said that in view of the 
situation the American aviators did not 
want to accept the hospitality of the Japa- 
nese when they visited Japan but that the 
Japanese so whole-heartedly wanted to 
honor the birdmen that for diplomatic rea- 
sons he had to force them to accept invi- 
tations. 

A few days later, at Brown university 
where he received the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, Japanese Ambassador Hani- 
hara refrained from mentioning the immi- 
gration law. He traced the history of the 
relations of Japan with A:nerica since the 
time when Commodore Perry opened up the 
Mikado’s empire. He added: “And may I 
express the hope that that friendship may 
survive. Aye! It will survive if we remain 
true to our worthy traditions of the past, 
which is an embodiment of that great 
haman spirit of toleration and esteem.” He 
said that Japan aims to be a bulwark of 
peace in the Far East and for that reason 
the two countries should pull together. “We 
of Japan,” he continued, “feel that we owe 
America a lasting debt of gratitude, which 
so far we have not failed and will never 
fail to repay as opportunities open them- 
selves to us.” 

While a religious session at Whittier, 
Cal., was urging a protest against Japanese 
exclusion, a crowd of American men and 
women called at the home of a Japanese 
at Belvedere and ordered him to leave town. 
The police broke up the mob which had 
displayed signs reading: “Americans are 
being mistreated in Japan and Japanese are 
going to be mistreated here.” At San Pedro, 
Cal., the bullet-ridden bodies of two Japa- 
nese were found. Police believe the men 
were murdered at ,another point and 
brought to the scene in an auto. 


“Little Rhody’s” Senate in Turmoil 


Hot words, fists and poison gas were re- 
sorted to in the order named in an effort 
to break a deadlock in the Rhode Island 
senate which has existed since January. 
Democrats and Republicans have been at 
loggerheads because the latter will not 
vote favorably on the former’s measure 
for a popular referendum looking to revis- 
ing the state constitution. In retaliation 
the Democrats have refused to transact any 
business. Lieut.-Gov. Toupin, Democrat, as 
president of the senate, started the fire- 
works by refusing to recognize Republican 
members. 

A free-for-all fight occurred in the cham- 
ber of the capitol at Providence when the 
Republicans attempted to seize control of 
the chair. Spectators joined in the melee. 
It required the services of the sheriff and 
five deputies to restore order. Four days 
of filibustering followed. Lieut.-Gov. Tou- 
pin sat in the chair for two days contin- 
uously, eating and being shaved while .he 








presided over the body, to keep the Repub- 
licans from gaining control and forcing an 
adjournment. The filibuster was ended 
when someone broke a tube which released 
poisonous gas that caused the collapse of 
five senators and precipitated a stampede 
among the other senators and the specta- 
tors. 

The Republicans, charging a plot and 
saying they feared for their lives from 
“gunmen who mingled with the spectators,” 
refused to meet with the Democrats. With- 
out the Republicans there could be no 
quorum so the lieutenant-governor had 
15 of the recalcitrant members arrested. 
Many of the latter produced doctors’ cer- 
tificates to show that they were still suf- 
fering from the “gassing” so the sheriff 
released them only to himself incur the 
displeasure of the Democrats. On the ad- 
vice of the Republican state committee, 
21 Republican senators quit the state to 
“escape probable violence.” They refused 
to return unless Goy. Flynn, Democrat, 
could guarantee their safety. 

The deadllock has held up so much im- 
portant legislation, including appropria- 
tion bills, that civic organizations and busi- 
ness firms sought to placate the factions 
without result. 





New Bridge for Nation’s Capital 
The government has approved plans for a 
new bridge to. span the Potomac river at 
Washington. It will connect the District 
of Columbia with Virginia at a point slight- 





One Span of Proposed Bridge 


ly north of the present bridge on the main 
highway leading to the South. The new 
structure will be richly decorated with fig- 
ures and other embellishments. It will form 
a handsome approach to the Lincoln memo- 
rial on the capital side and the Arlington 
national cemetery on the other. The Ar- 
lington memorial bridge, as it will be called, 
will cost nearly $15,000,000. 


Crosses Continent in 22 Hours 


Another record for American birdmen 
was set when Lieut. Russell Maughan, of 
the army, flew from New York to San 
Francisco, a distance of 2850 miles, in less 
than a day. His official time was 21 hrs., 
47 min. and 45 sec. Though he did not span 
the continent between dawn and dusk, as he 
set out to do, he eclipsed the record set last 
year by Lieuts. Macready and Kelly who 
bridged the continent in 26 hrs and 50 
min. However, the latters’ record still 
stands as the longest non-stop flight in the 
history of aviation. Lieut. Maughan made 
five stops. His actual flying time was 18 hrs. 
and 20 min. The plane flew at an average 
speed of 156 miles an hour. 

Maughan has thrice been disappointed in 
his dawn-to-dusk flight. On previous oc- 
casions he met with engine and oil trouble. 
On the third trip the aviator hopped off 
from Mitchell field. He encountered stiff 
winds and twice during the trip suffered 
nausea. He ate nothing from the time he 
left the Atlantic coast until he reached the 
Pacific’s shore. His machine was a 375-h.p. 
single-seater and was in perfect shape at 
the finish. He arrived at San Francisco at 
9.47 o’clock (Pacific time). It was dark and 
he had some difficulty in picking up the 
lights of the city. 

Lieuts. F. W. Wead and J. D. Price, naval 
aviators, broke four seaplane records in a 
flight at Washington. They remained aloft 
over 20 hours, a record for endurance in 
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that type of plane, and averaged a speed 
of over 74 miles an hour for 1000 kilo- 
meters. (A kilometer is 3280 feet 10 inches; 
roughly five-eighths of a mile.) Lieut. 
Macready, veteran army flyer, had a nar- 
row escape from death when his engine 
went dead 3400 feet above Dayton. He 
glided the plane to a point where he knew 
it would not fall on the city and while the 
machine was falling climbed out on a wing 
and jumped out into the darkness from a 
height of 1800 feet. His parachute opened 
and saved him. He descended without a 
scratch though the plane fell a blazing mass 
to earth. As Macready descended he kept 
calling out to warn people underneath. He 
landed on the edge of a 100-foot eliff. While 
a great crowd gathered about the wreckage 
and lamented the supposed fate of the avi- 
ator Macready walked into their midst. 


Offer Farmers Chance to Own Elevators 


Five big grain concerns of Chicago have 
sprung quite a surprise by offering the 
farmers’ co-operative organizations to turn 
all their grain marketing facilities over to 
them. These facilities include some 5000 
elevators scattered through the grain belt, 
large terminal and storage plantsin Chicago 
and other grain outlets and everything else 
pertaining to the business of handling and 
marketing grain on a large scale. 

The property is valued at about $23,000,- 
000. The scheme seems to be to unload it 
on the farmers and let them control it and 
run it—presumably with a few strings tied 
to it. The profit or surplus which is usu- 
ally distributed to the members of co- 
operative associations from time to time 
is to be used in paying for the property. 
Thus after a period of years, if the farm- 
ers managed the property successfully, 
they would own it. Meantime they would 
be in a position to share in all advantages 
of independent grain marketing and the 
profits instead of going to the middlemen 
would go to themselves. The proposition 
will be looked into very thoroughly before 
the farmers either reject or accept it. 


Public Loses in Short-Weight Bread 


Non-standardization of the weight of 
loaves of bread means a loss to the con- 
sumer of $50,000,000 a year, Representa- 
tive Brand of Ohio told delegates to the 
national conference on weights and meas- 
ures held in Washington. He explained that 
11 states and the District of Columbia now 
have a standard weight law for bread and 
nine other states have laws which define 
standard loaves but do not make adherence 
obligatory. It was stated that in declaring 
the Nebraska bread law constitutional the 
supreme court recognizes the right of states 
to regulate the weight of bread and pro- 
hibit its sale except in standard loaves. It 
was the opinion of the court that a pound 
loaf must not weigh less than 16 ounces 
after allowances have been made for 
weight changes due to weather etc. 

Mr. Brand condemned what he called the 
“bakers’ bonus,” or the extra profit made 
by dealers who sell loaves which weigh 
less than 16 ounces at the price of pound 
loaves. Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, thought that 
the weight should be applied to the raw 
ingredients instead of the finished loaf. 
The conference indorsed the Brand bill 
establishing a standard weight for bread 
shipped in interstate traffic which will be 
introduced at the next session of congress. 

M. A. Williams of Ohio told the dele- 
gates how autoists in his state have been 
defrauded through the manipulation of gas- 
oline-measuring machines. Without the 
knowledge of proprietors, he said, gasoline 
station employees were giving short meas- 
ure in gas and oil until prosecution of sev- 




















eral broke up the practice. Superintendent 
of Weights and Measures Foley of New Jer- 
sey pronounced the law in that state re- 
quiring all dry commodities to be sold by 
weight instead of by measure a decided 


success. A resolution was adopted asking 
that postoffice scales be kept more accurate. 
It was explained that the postoffice depart- 
ment has too few inspectors to test the 
scales as often as they should be tested. 


Slump in Industrial Activity 


Complaints are being made throughout 
the country that business is dropping off. 
Building and other construction is much 
reduced and prices are going down some- 
what. Money is plentiful, as proved by the 
fact that Liberty bonds and other standard 
securities are slowly but steadily rising in 
price. But people who have money or 
credit are not going into new enterprises 
unless the returns seem certain; the period 
of speculative construction and expansion 
seems to have ended and things are settling 
down to a new basis. . 

The motor car industry is regarded as an 
index of the general industrial condition. 
Although the auto manufacturers and 
agents are still claiming that the automo- 
bile business is splendid, the fact is that 
it is dull. The number of people who have 
money to spend for new autos is small and 
sales have decreased to such an extent that 
dealers are countermanding orders and 
many have even sent back carload after 
carload of motorcars and parts to the fac- 
tories and refused to accept more until 
the demand increases. The Ford factories 
are operating on reduced time, and a num- 
ber of other plants have curtailed produc- 
tion or in some cases closed up altogether. 
There are far too many different makes of 
autos on the market and it is likely that a 
number of these concerns will have to go 
out of business as the pinch grows more 
severe. 





NEWS NOTES 

“Eternal Light” Burns. An electrically 
illuminated gold star has been added to the 
lights of Broadway at Fifth avenue, New 
York, as a tribute to, Americans who died in 
the World war. It is mounted on a staff 
125 feet high in Madison square and will be 
kept burning forever, if present plans are 
carried out. It is the gift of Rodman Wana- 
maker. ; 





Dynamited Fish; Fined. A gang of men 
dynamited the Dan river at the foot of 
Schoolfield dam, Va. About 100 pounds of 
fish were destroyed. Seven men accused of 
participating in the “massacre” were fined 
$16.95 each. 





Inventor Sues Ford. Edward Huff, who 
claims to have invented the magneto used 
on Ford cars, is suing the auto manufacturer 
for $11,000,000. He claims Ford agreed to 
pay him $2.50 for each magneto used and 
has only given him $10,000 on account. 





More Money for Veterans. Two thousand 
wounded service men were guests of Pres- 
ident Coolidge at a garden party at the 
White House when the president affixed 
his signature to the Langley bill author- 
izing the expenditure of $6,000,000 for three 
hospitals for veterans, of which amount 
$350,000 will be used to establish a perma- 
nent training center for the blind. 





Aviators Break Law. An airman attached 
to a flying circus was arrested at New Or- 
leans for violating a city ordinance which 
prohibits stunt flying and flights over the 
city at an altitude of less than 1000 feet. 
However, the police had to wait for him 
to come down before they nabbed him. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


The Perth Amboy, N. J., police have ordered 
the arrest of a pilot who flew low over that 
city sounding a big siren and dropping ad- 
vertising matter. 


Five Strikers Tie up Road. The entire 
transportation department of the Marion 
and Eastern railroad near Chicago went on 
strike and tied up the whole system. The 
strikers numbered five. The railroad is 
only 12% miles long. 





Paper Needn’t Publish Ads. The Massa- 
chusetts law directs newspapers to publish 
the names of employers who have refused 
to accept the decrees of the state minimum 
wage commission. The Boston Transcript 
fought this law as being an invasion of the 
freedom of the press and the constitution. 
The court has just upheld that view and 
declared the law unconstitutional in that 
respect. 





Veterans Strike. Veterans attending the 
Perrysville, Md., vocational training school 
went on strike after one of their members 
was jailed following a row in which $200 
worth of dishes were broken, Refusal of an 
attendant to give the man a second help- 
ing of ice cream precipitated the riot. The 
government promised to investigate. 


Church Dance Stopped. The Church of St. 
Marks in the Bouwerie, New York, which 
precipitated a controversy in religious cir- 
cles by introducing dance rites symbolic of 
pagan worship, has discontinued this fea- 
ture of its service. The action of Bishop 
Manning in cutting the church off from 
Episcopal financial support is said to have 
been responsible. There also has been a 
falling off in the church collections. 





Call Brings Fine. Former Gov. Dix of 
New York had a nice chat with an old 
friend, a police court judge at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. “By the way,” Dix remarked, “I 
have a summons for speeding.” “How fast 
were you going, John?” inquired his honor. 
“Oh, about 38.” “Fifteen dollars!” said the 
court. 





Raps Mourning Attire. Black mourning 
garments are a relic of barbarism, Henry 
Beckstoffer of Richmond declared in his 
will. “Being a constant reminder of a sad 
separation and a menace to health,” he 
wrote, “it is my desire that neither my wife 
nor my children shall wear such garments 
for me.” 

Big Tract for Bird Refuge. A tract of 
26,000 acres of marsh land in Vermilion 
parish, La., has been set apart by the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies as a 
bird sanctuary. The land was the gift of 
Mrs, Grace Rogers, sister of the late Paul J. 
Rainey, hunter and explorer. The reserve 
covers two-thirds of the famous winter 
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The “crazy-quilt” tax law—a little of a lot 
of things and not much of anything.—Ashe- 
ville Times. 
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gathering place of wild fowl on the shoré 
of the Gulf of Mexico. It is just west of a 
state wild life refuge given by Mrs. Russell 
Sage. 





High Price for Portrait. A miniature of 
Benjamin Franklin painted by Duplesis for 
Louis XVI of France brought $7000 at a 
Philadelphia auction sale. The shoebuckles 
of Sally Franklin sold for $200. 





Patriotism for Guests. Copies of the dec- 
laration of independence, U. S. constitution 
ahd the bill of rights have been placed in 
each room in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York; Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia} 
Willard, Washington, and other hotels at 
the suggestion of Gen. T. Coleman duPont, 
hotel magnate, who sees in it “a great stride 
forward in citizenship and patriotism.” 


Hermit Left $4000. While poking about 
in the fire-swept ruins of a shack where a 
Frostburg, Md., hermit once lived, Levi 
Garlitza, a farmer, found $4000 in charred 
bills. The recluse’s death was hastened by 
undernourishment. 


Blind Youth Honored. When George 
Weinmann, 24 years old, stepped forward to 
receive his diploma at the commencement 
exercizes at Northwestern university 4000 
persons tendered him an ovation. He was 
not acclaimed because of his prowess in 
sports and such commonplace things. He 
had to be led to the stand. Blind since 
birth, he was the honor man of the college. 
During his four years there he won twe 
scholarships. Now he has been admitted to 
the state bar. “My mother is my eyes,” 
he explained. “She read my courses night 
after night for four years.” 





Rev. Dr. Grant Resigns. The Rev. Dr. 
Perey Stickney Grant, a storm center in the 
Episcopal church, has resigned. Length of 
service and ill health are given as the rea- 
sons. For 31 years he had been rector of 
the Church of the Ascension, New York. 
His resignation was accepted “with regret” 
by the vestry. Being a pronounced mod- 
ernist, Dr. Grant had often clashed with 
Bishop Manning. His engagement to Mrs. 
Lydig was broken off when the bishop ruled 
that if Dr. Grant wanted to marry a di- 
vorced woman he would have to first leave 
the church. 





Huge Ball Still Going. To advertise the 
citizens’ military training camps, a huge 
ball was rolled from Chicago to New York, 
gathering signatures on the way. After 
making the long trip the big affair was 
pushed up to the deck of the Leviathan to 
receive Gen. Pershing’s “John Hancock.” 
The ink was hardly dry before the ball fell 
in the water and wandered aimlessly down 
the river. When last seen it was floating 
out to sea. A reward was offered for its 
return. 





Ford Gems Stolen. Though the Detroit 
home of Edsel Ford, president of the Ford 
Motor Co., is guarded day and night by 15 
special watchmen, someone made away with 
a jewel box containing pearls and diamonds 
valued at $100,000. 





Interest on Debts. The British govern- 
ment has paid the United States $69,000,000, 
the semi-annual interest on its debt to this 
country. Interest of $135,000 on Finland’s 
lean has also been received by our gov- 
ernment. 





Indians on “Warpath.” Indians in war 
paint were to be seen beating the country- 
side along the Oklahoma-Arkansas state 
line, near Arkansas City recently. But the 
inhabitants were needlessly alarmed. The 


red men were aiding a posse search for a 
bandit who had robbed the Marland, Okla. 
state bank of $8000. They were recruited 
from a film scene being staged near by. 
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Seven boys and girls, victorious in local 
oratory contests throughout the country, 
met in national competition at Washington. 
It was the first event of its kind. Orations 
were delivered in Memorial Continental 
hall in the presence of President Coolidge 
and other distinguished guests. Don Tyler 
of Los Angeles, where the idea originated, 
won the first prize of $3500. Ruth Newburn 
of Washington took the second prize of 
$1000. The third prize of $500 went to John 
Dallum of Philadeiphia. The board of 
judges comprised Secretary of State Hughes 
and Justices Van Devanter, Sanford, Suth- 
erland and Butler of the supreme court. 

Tyler, who is a pupil at the Franklin high- 
school, Los Angeles, spoke, as did the others, 
on “The Constitution.” His oration follows: 

“As I traveled across the continent to 
Washington I realized as never before that 
we are living today in a beautiful land 
stretching from the snows of the North 
to the summer lands of the far South, 
sweeping from the Atlantic to the western 
waters of the Pacific, a land of peace and 
freedom. But we are apt to forget what it 
is that has given us this great heritage. 
We have been free so long that freedom is 
unnoted and hardly prized. 

“Peace and order have preserved the op- 
portunity for useful and happy lives, have 
preserved safe and contented homes, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, independent manhood and 
womanhood, the right to*rule the conduct 
of one’s life so long that we forget whence 
these blessings come. They come ‘by a sys- 
tem of government maintained by the reso- 
lute loyalty of a great people. If this sys- 
tem of government fails, is destroyed, some- 
thing else will come. 

“Some of us do not realize that not many 
years ago men’s limbs were beaten and 
broken and their faces branded with hot 
irons because they chose to think as in- 
dividuals, that men were shipped into slav- 
ery because they contested the Godliness of 
a self-styled superior. Against such abuses 
these immortal words of the declaration of 
independence were written which declare 
that all men have certain inalienable rights 
to, secure which governments are instituted 
among men. The declaration joined issue 
with all the theories of government since 
the world began. The theories of all the 
monarchies and ancient republics were that 
the state was the main thing, that the king 
could do no wrong and that the rights of the 
individual were derived from the state; 
and the declaration of independence de- 
clared that all men are created equal, the 
inalienable rights are those of the indi- 
vidual and that the state is organized to 
secure these ends. 

“But a thousand noble declarations of 
principles have been made and passed into 
the mists of oblivion with no effect. For no 
mere declaration of principles can be effec- 
tive unless upheld by certain practical, spe- 
cific and definite rules to give life to those 
principles. So under the loose and mean- 
ingless articles of confederation the gov- 
ernment of 13 states had failed miserably. 
There had been unlimited trade, but con- 
gress had not the power to regulate it: nor 
even the power to supply funds through 
taxation necessary for its own preservation. 
The value of the American dollar was one- 
half a cent. Insurrection and anarchy 
stalked through the land and everywhere 
people clamored to return to British rule. 

“These were the conditions when that 
intrepid little group of 65 men walked into 
that Philadelphia meeting house in the 
spring of 1787 to give us this, our consti- 
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tution, our government. Never before and 
I think never since has such a group of men 
met in this world as that group that framed 
our constitution. These men had become 
famikar with the practical working of free 
self-government during 150 years of colo- 
nial life. They were not theorist, but men 
of practical life-and experience. And yet 
some of us think of the constitution as a 
cold legal document. On the other hand, 
it is warm and it is living, for these men 
worked with a knowledge of the character 
of a material with which government has 
to deal—that is to say, human nature, with 
its multitudes of feelings and impulses and 
passions and weaknesses. 

“But that it not all. These men did not 
walk alone on that spring morning into that 
Philadelphia convention. There walked in 
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This huge lighthouse lantern is nearing com- 
pletion at the Change Works factory, Birming- 
ham, England. The lantern will be placed at 
Eclipse Island, Australia, where it is expected 
to throw a light visible for 96 miles. 





with them the thousands upon thousands 
of shadowy, nameless persons who had 
through the centuries worked toward liber- 
ty and order. There were those struggling 
figures who through the years of labor and 
agony and sacrifice had been working out 
the priceless practical principles of Anglo- 
Saxon liberty. 

“And so the fathers of our constitution 
embodied in that instrument the spirit of 
the Magna Charta and the petition of rights 
and the bill of rights and the habeas corpus 
act, of all that made the people of England 
great, and an adaptation of those great 
principles to American life through the 
practical working of 150 years of American 
government. Then at the end of four 
months these men, after discussing, debat- 
ing and deliberating, brought forth the most 
finished, polished and balanced relation be- 
tween a people and their government that 
human mind has ever conceived. 

“Our constitution, the supreme law of the 
land, gave us a government with its repre- 
sentatives elected at certain fixed intervals, 
with authority delegated to three depart- 
ments-—the legislative, the executive and 
the judicial. But the startling fact, for the 
first time in the history of the world, was 
that no one department was supreme; that 
each department served as a check and a 
balance on the other, and the final supreme 
power was in the hands of the people. In 
other words, it provided that those who 
made the laws could not administer them 
and those who administered could not judge 
them, and gave the supreme power to the 
governed, 

“The greatest and noblest purpose of the 
constitution, however, is its protection of 
our individual liberty. Built of the funda- 
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mental principle that liberty is not license, 
but, that it is essentially a matter of self- 
control, the restraint of the impulse to do to 
others what we would not have done to us. 

“Europe has little to offer but warnings 
in the matter of government; as a whole 
Europe is hardly as far along governmental- 
ly as the 13 states were under the loose 
articles of confederation. And yet, friends, 
at this very moment theorists and experi- 
menters are demanding that we change our 
form of government. The governmental 
failures are telling us we are wrong. 

“I ask you, fellow citizens, shall we listen 
to them; shall we exchange our freedom of 
speech for a government where the news- 
papers can print only what pleases those 
in power; shall we exchange the sanctity of 
private property for absolute confiscation 
by the state; shall we exchange our reli- 
gious freedom for the bloody massacres 
of Christians by the Turks? 

“We Americans possess a mighty sover- 
eignty, but a sovereignty so constitutionally 
limited that it cannot be used to take from 
the individual his inherent rights—‘a land 
where every man is a king, yet no man dares 
to wear a crown.’ No other country in the 
world, however, has this protection and no 
other government since the world began 
has sought to incorporate it into a practical 
system of administration. 

“Our constitution has brought into being 
a new sun. It is the sun of individual free- 
dom, and as long as there are Americans, 
God willing, it shall never sink into the 
sea of forgotten destinies. Yet, we must 
be vigilant and we must be earnest—but 
we will be, and we will preserve for genera- 
tions to come and for the peace and bless- 
ing of our children and children’s children 
that liberty and order which is our uncon- 
querable constitution, unconquerable be- 
cause it is built within the hearts of men.” 





AMERICA; UNIVERSAL PROVIDER 

It is not merely in the unequaled magni- 
tude of foreign trade that this country is 
noteworthy; but noless—perhapseven more 
—in its variety and range. At the begin- 
ning there were those, even Thomas Jef- 
ferson among the number, who thought that 
this should be content permanently to be 
an agricultural nation, exporting perhaps 
half a dozen products of the land, and de- 
pending upon imports for the multitudi- 
nous articles produced through the indus- 
trial arts. How bravely the country has 
got away from that primitive ideal reports 
of the department of commerce disclose. 

In a single week, demands for goods come 
from no fewer than 37 countries, in all 
parts of the world, and for goods of almost 
every conceivable kind. Canada wants 
motor-driven vacuum cleaners for use on 
city streets. Sumatra wants canned sal- 
mon. Barbados calls for artificial leather. 
Germany, boasting her own optical instru- 
ments, wants American machinery for mak- 
ing them. Egypt wants agricultural im- 
plements, electrical motors, and varnish. 
Australia wants buttons, buckles, and fire- 
arms. Brazil’s requirements range from 
laundry blueing to sawmill machinery. Eng- 
land wants silk stockings, Scotland wants 
radio crystals, Ireland wants window screens 
and rosaries, and Wales wants paraffin. 
Lithuania wants tin roofs, Paraguay wants 
perfumery. Spain wants mining machinery, 
India clamors for caustic soda, and Guate- 
mala wants ready-made houses. France 
wants writing paper, Java cheap undershirts, 
and Switzerland machinery for making steel 
wool. Japan wants steel umbrella frames, 
Holland bath salts and machinery for mak- 
ing wire nails, and Sweden leather gloves 
for workmen and red lead. 

America is becoming the laboratory and 
workshop of the world.—Washington Post. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Premiers in Friendly Visit. Premier 
MacDonald and Premier Herriot of France, 
both socialists, had a very friendly and in- 
formal visit together at Chequers Court, 
the country place of the British premier. 
Conversations were strictly private, but 
they had to do with the German question 
mainly, and the Dawes report specifically. 
It was decided to invite the other allies and 
the United States to a general conference 
at London in July to consider the proce- 
dure for putting the Dawes report into ex- 
ecution. The premiers also agreed to go 
together to Geneva at the opening of the 
assembly of the league of nations in Sep- 
tember. The two premiers announced that 
their views were in accord on most points. 





Homes for All in 15 Years. The new hous- 
ing program of the labor government con- 
templates a home for every citizen within 
15 years. Within this period it is proposed 
to spend more than a billion pounds in 
erecting houses, the costs to be distributed 
over a period of 40 years. The plan calls 
for 90,000 houses in 1925, and an increase in 
the annual number until 225,000 will be 
built every year between 1934 and 1939. 
While this scheme will provide homes for 
war veterans and others it is also expected 
to aid the unemployed. 


FRANCE 


State Sells Pearl Necklace. The pearl 
necklace bequeathed to France by Mme. 
Thiers, wife of President Thiers, and long 
displayed in the Louvre art gallery, was 
sold at auction by the minister of beaux 
arts. The successful bidders were Hemsi ‘ 
Lopez, a South American firm, who pai 
$700,000—about $5000 for each pearl. Gov- 
ernment officials decided the pearls had not 
sufficient historic value to be entitled to a 
place in the museum, The money is to be 
used for charitable institutions founded 
by Mme. Thiers. The largest pearl of the 
145 weighs 52 grains, and the string is said 
to be one of the rarest and most perfectly 
matched in the world outside of royal col- 
lections. 





Abandon 25,000 Acres in Somme. The 
latest official estimate places the amount 
of arable land in the district of the Somme 
which will have to be definitely abandoned 
on account of what it suffered in the war 
at 25,000 acres. It will never again be 
possible, it was said, to cultivate this shell- 
torn land. The original estimate of the 
destroyed land was 75,000 acres. 





Scientist Got “Horse Job.” Prof. Georges 
Claude, a leading French scientist, resigned 
his commission in the army, which he had 
retained since the war, when placed in 
charge of a commission to requisition 
horses. He declared the army had not 
learned to use men according to their abil- 
ities, and he cited the case of Prof. Grignard, 
a chemist and Nobel prize winner, who was 
assigned to guard a railroad crossing. 





Confidence in New Premier. Premier 
Herriot in outlining before the chamber of 
deputies the program of the new govern- 
ment declared for continued occupation of 
the Ruhr, the recognition of Russia, the 
withdrawal of the French ambassador to 
the Vatican and the strengthening of ties 
with the allies of France. Communists ex- 
pressed opposition to the Dawes plan, 
which, they said, would aid Anglo-Saxon 
bankers to lay hands first on Germany and 
then on France. .Though the premier’s 
speech stirred little enthusiasm he got a 
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vote of confidence 313 to 234. Much excite- 
ment was shown in the chamber when a 
former minister declared the Ruhr o¢cupa- 
tion had netted a profit of 2,000,000,000 
francs above expenses. The new socialist 
government has indicated an intention to 
recall ambassadors to Washington, Brus- 
sels, London, Rome and other places, who 
have held their posts for many years, and 
replace them with “young blood.” 


BELGIUM 


Belgian Wins Aero Cup. The Gordon 
Bennett cup was won for the third consecu- 
tive time by Lieut. Ernest de Muyter, Bel- 
gian aeronaut. It was the 14th race for this 
trophy, and 17 big balloons took off at 
Brussels, all leading European nations and 
the United States being represented. None 
of the gas bags made record distances, the 
U. S. entries coming down in a very short 
time and after very short flights. Lieut. de 
Muyter’s Belgica landed at St. Alban’s Head, 
in England, on the English Channel, making 
a distance of 745 kilometers. The winner 
of the three last races became the perma- 
nent possessor of the cup. It is expected 
that the king of Belgium will offer another 
one so that the annual international balloon 
races may continue. 


ITALY 


Political Storm Over Murder. All Italy 
was aroused to the fever heat of excitement 
and the fascist regime seriously threatened 
on account of the disappearance at Rome 
of Deputy Matteotti, known as the “Mil- 
lionaire Socialist.” It was generally be- 
lieved that he was killed, and leading fas- 
cists were accused of the murder. A fascist 
editor was arrested on the charge of kid- 
naping Matteotti; a fascist official resigned 
to defend himself against similar charges; 
a fascist leader confessed to helping kill the 
deputy,and socialist demonstrationsagainst 
the government were held throughout the 
country. There was much talk of a fall of 
the government and the forming of a new 
ministry. Mussolini and fascism were de- 
nounced in fiery terms in an international 
meeting of socialists at Geneva. The gov- 
ernment with the aid of the army carried 
an a wide but fruitless search for the body 
and evidences of crime, 








Abyssinian Prince Visits Pope. Ras Taf- 
fari, regent of Abyssinia, who claims to be 
a direct descendant of Kings David and 
Solomon, was received in state by Pope 
Pius at the Vatican. Since the regent was 
considered almost the equal of a sovereign 
his reception was inferior to that of King 
Alfonso of Spain but superior to that of the 








The Swiss guards in full ceremonial turned 
out to greet visiting royalty at the Vaticen. 
There are 100 of them, all native Swiss, at 
least five feet eight inches in height and with- 
out bodily blemish. Every man has the rank 
of sergeant. The striking uniforms are of 
ancient pattern. 
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Prince of Wales. Met at the foot of the 
grand staircase by the military and ecclesi- 
asticalcourt of the pontiff he passed through 
the Clementine hall where the famous Swiss 
guards rendered him military honors, and 
thence into the private library where the 
pope received him. The prince, who is a 
Catholic of the Coptic rite, presented the 
pope a cross of solid gold, an oriental 
tapestry and a richly bound Abyssinian 
book. The pope gave him a mosaic in a 
gold frame, The prince later prayed at the 
tomb of Saint Peter. 


SWITZERLAND 


Pension for Former Caliph. The former 
caliph of the Mohammedans, Abdul Medjid, 
who was expelled in March from Constanti- 
nople, has at last been rescued from poy- 
erty. He was notified that the nizam, or 
nople, has at last been rescued from pov- 
vided for him a pension of £300 a month. 
The Mohammedans in India generally have 
remained faithful to the former caliph, who 
since his retirement has been living in 
Switzerland in pinched cireumstances. 


GERMANY 


Many Arrested in Ruhr. In search of 
evidence of militaristic preparations by 
German nationalists the French and Bel- 
gians have made wide-spread raids in the 
Ruhr and arrested a numbér of men. More 
than 300 raids have been made, some 50 
persons arrested, and a number of docu- 
ments seized. The French claimed to have 
found perfect models of machine guns in 
schools where pupils were instructed in 
their use, to be liter trained in the reichs- 
wehr. 


NORWAY 


Vessel Sunk in Collision. Two Norwe- 
gian ships collided in the Vestfjord, be- 
tween the Lofoten islands and the main- 
land, and 17 were drowned. The steamer 
Haakon Jarl was sunk, but most of the pas- 
sengers and crew were saved by the Kong 
Harald which was carrying 50 members of 
the Chicago Norwegian male choir on a 
summer tour. The singers aided in the res- 
cue work. 


DENMARK 


Doug and Mary Welcomed. When the 
American film stars Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford, arrived at Copenhagen 
on their European tour the crowds were so 
great the streets were blocked, the street 
cars stopped and several women fainted 
when caught in the jam. The American 
minister tendered them a reception and a 
leading newspaper arranged a big dinner 
for them. Fairbanks, smiling, said their 
welcome in Spain had been lukewarm com- 
pared with the one in Copenhagen. Only 
recently when the coming of the film stars 
was mentioned in the palace one of the offi- 
cials asked: “Who are Fairbanks and Pick- 
ford?” Germany also gave them a cordial 
reception. 


RUSSIA 


Children Pledged to Leninism. Assem- 
bled at the tomb of Nicolai Lenin at Moscow 
10,000 children took the oath to support the 
principles laid down by that soviet leader. 
Minister of War Trotzky addressed them, 
congratulated them for naming their or- 
ganization “Leninite Pioneers” instead of 
Boy. Scouts, and urged them to work for 
the re-establishment of a “real brother- 
hood” throughout the world. 





Students Face Death Penalty. At Lenin- 
grad the communist authorities arrested 27 
university students for tying an effigy of 
Lenin, the late premier, to the tail of the 
horse bearing the statue of Peter the Great, 
with the inscription: “In memory of Rus- 
sia’s two leading executioners.” The stu- 
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dents will be tried under charges carrying 
the death penalty in case of guilt. At Mos- 
cow 12 sentences of death were recently 
passed on army officers and officials accused 
as spies and of selling secret documents to 
foreign countries. During the last three 
months scores have been executed for es- 
pionage. 


PALESTINE 
Dig Up Ancient Synagog. The Danish 
scholar and excavator, Dr. Sommerfeld, 


found in the Palestine village of Kapernaum 
the ruins of an old synagog. It was in this 
village that Christ first preached to the 
Jews. On the walls of the synagog was 
found the swastika emblem. 


INDIA 


Everest Climbers Lose Lives. The third 
expedition from England to scale Mt. Ever- 
est, highest mountain in the world ended 
in disaster with the death of two of the 
leaders. The victims were George Leigh 
Mallory and A. C. Ervine, both experienced 
mountain climbers, Mallory was with the 
party last year while Ervine was a new man. 
It was believed that the men were caught in 
a monsoon. The climb was abandoned, but 
the party had got nearer the top than any 
previous climbers. 


CHINA 


Bomb Kills Seven Frenchmen. During a 
reception in a Canton hotel to Gov.-Gen. 
Merlin of French Indo-China a bomb was 
thrown among the guests killing three out- 
right and mortally wounding four others. 
The assassin escaped without being recog- 
nized. Two of the victims were ladies and 
one the acting French consul. Conditions 
have grown serious in Kwangsi province 
where one American missionary was killed, 
two held for ransom and several others, in- 
cluding women, were besieged. At Wanh- 
sien, Szechwan province, a British gunboat 
trained its guns on the town and compelled 
the highest military authorities to accom- 
pany the body of a slain American to the 
cemetery, and later to execute two leading 
members of the guild that had beaten him 
to death. 





CANADA 


Postal Strike Holds Up Mail. The gen- 
eral strike of postal employees has com- 
pletely demoralized the mail service, espe- 
cially in Toronto, Montreal and other of 
the larger cities. There the mail boxes are 
stuffed with letters that have never been 
collected, and the postoffices are piled high 
with unassorted mail, Business houses have 
fallen back on the use of the telegraph and 
telephone. Mail to the United States was 
kept moving by sending it in trucks to 
border points. The strike came when the 
civil service commission started to get rid 
of the high cost of living bonus, cutting 
down the salaries of postal employees at 
the time they were demanding an increase. 
The strike soon played out in the smaller 
places. 


MEXICO 


English Diplomat Leaves Country. The 
action of the Mexican government in ex- 


pelling H. C., Cummins, British agent, was 
halted by President Obregon upon his 
reaching the capital, but Mr. Cummins vol- 
untarily left Mexico for the United States 
on his way home. Several Englishmen 
were at the station to bid him farewell, 
though practically all the diplomats from 
other countries refrained ‘from saying 
good-by to him. The British premier called 
the behavior of the Mexican government 
“inexcusable” and indicated that the mis- 
sion about to start to Mexico to decide on 
Great Britain’s recognition of the govern- 
ment there would be canceled. 
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Paul Revere’s Own 


It is a little late in the day for historians 
to question the famous ride of Paul Revere. 
Of late some authorities in Eastern cities 
have precipitated a controversy by produc- 
ing “newly discovered” facts that the hero 
of the midnight ride had been captured by 
the British before he could give the alarm. 
These authorities—of course they are in the 
minority—claim that the alarm was spread 
by an unsung hero named William Dawes. 
Both men, it is related, were sentinels for 
the Minute Men. Both started out by dif- 
ferent routes to.inform the colonists of the 
British march. Revere, it is said, was 
caught, but Dawes got through and awoke 
the countryside. But most of us would 
rather accept the story as related in Long- 
fellow’s poem. 


Anyhow, we have Paul Revere’s letter to 
the Massachusetts Historical Society which 
tells about the disputed ride. It is too long 
to print in full but here is part of his ac- 
count of the gallop: 

“When I got into town (Charlestown), I 
met Colonel Conant and several others; 
they said they had seen our signals. I 
told them what was acting and went to get 
a horse, I got a horse of Dr. Larkin. While 
the horse was preparing, Richard Devons, 
Esq., who was one of the Committee of 
Safety, came to me and told me that he 
came down the road from Lexington after 
sundown that evening; that he met 10 Brit- 
ish officers, all well mounted and armed, 
going up the road. 


“T set off upon a very bood horse; it was 
then about ‘11 o’clock and very pleasant. 
After I had passed Charlestown Neck, and 
got nearly opposite where Mark was hung 
in chains, I saw two men on horseback, un- 
der a tree. When I got near them I dis- 
covered they were British officers. One 
tried to get ahead of me and the other to 
take me. I turned my horse very quick 
and galloped toward Charlestown Neck, and 
then pushed for the Medford road. The 
one who chased me, endeavoring to cut me 
off, got into a clay pond, near where the 
new tavern is now built. I got clear of him 
and went through Medford, over the bridge 
and up to Menotony. In Medford I woke 
the captain of the Minute Men; and after 
that I alarmed almost every house, till I got 
to.Lexington. 


“T found Messrs. Hancock and Adams at 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke’s. I told them my er- 
rand, and inquired for Mr. Dawes. They 
said he had not been there. I related the 
story of the two officers, and supposed that 
he must have been stopped, as he ought to 
have been there’ before me. After I had 
been there about half an hour, Mr. Dawes 
came. We refreshed ourselves, and set off 








Not until after two years work could a Eu- 
ropean trainer get his rooster to balance an 
egg like this for the vaudeville stage. Then he 
probably had to put some mercury in the egg to 
settic to the bottom and help hold it in place. 








Story 


for Concord to secure the stores, etc., there. 
We were overtaken by a young Dr. Prescot, 
whom we found to be a high son of liberty. 
I told them of the 10 officers that Mr. 
Devons met and that it was possible we 
might be stopped before we got to Concord, 
for I supposed that after night they di- 
vided themselves, and that two of them 
had fixed themselves in such passages as 
were likely to stop any intelligence from 
going to Concord. I likewise mentioned 
that we had better alarm all the inhabitants 
till we got to Concord. The young doctor 
much approved of it, and said he would 
stop with either of us, for the people be- 
tween that and Concord knew him, and 
would give the more credit to what he said. 


“We had got nearly half way. Mr. Dawes 
and the doctor stopped to alarm the people 
of a house. I was about 100 yards ahead, 
when I saw two men in nearly the same sit- 
uation as those officers were near Charles- 
town. 1 called the doctor and Mr. Dawes 
to come up. In an instant I was surrounded 
by four. They had placed themselves in a 
straight road that inclined each way. They 
had taken down a pair of bars on the north 
side of the road, and two of them were un- 
der a tree in the pasture. The doctor being 
foremost, he came up and tried to get past 
them, but they, being armed with pistols 
and swords, forced us into the pasture. The 
doctor jumped his horse over a low stone 
wall and got to Concord. 


*“T observed a wood at a small distance 
and made for that. When I got there, out 
started six officers on horseback and or- 
dered me to dismount. One of them who 
appeared to have command, examined me, 
where I came from, and what my name was. 
I told him. He asked me if I was an express. 
I answered in the affirmative. He demand- 
ed what time I left Boston. I told him, and 
that I had alarmed the country all the way 
up. He immediately rode toward those 
who stopped us, when all five of them came 
down upon a full gallop; one of them, 
whom I afterward found to be a Major 
Mitchell of the Fifth Regiment, clapped his 
pistol to my head, called me by name, and 
told me he was going to ask me some ques- 
tions, and if I did not give him true answers 
he would blow my brains out. * * * 

“We rode until we got near Lexington 
meeting house, when the militia fired a 
volley of guns, which appeared to alarm 
them very much. The Major inquired of 
me how far it was to Cambridge, and if 
there was any other road, etc. * * * 

“I went across the burying ground and 
some pastures and came to the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke’s house, where I found Messrs. Han- 
cock and Adams, I told them my treatment, 
and they concluded to go from that house 
toward Woburn.” 





FABLE OF THE FOUR MEN 


“I got off a street car this morning,” said 
a doctor, “and being in no hurry I began 
moralizing on the actions and probable 
character of three men who had alighted 
just ahead of me. The first one was even 
then halfway down the block and was go- 
ing on with such rapid strides that he had 
already put a couple of hundred yards be- 
tween himself and the next man. ‘There,’ 
thought I, ‘goes a hustler—a man who’s 
bound to succeed in life” The second man 
was walking rather slowly and impressed 
me as one who would do fairly well, per- 
haps, in this world. But the last fellow was 
just dawdling along in the most shiftless 
sort of way. I very quickly set him down 
as a loafer. 

“Just then another idea came home to me, 
All three were ahead of me!” 
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The St reng th of Men By James Oliver Sirdaet 








There was the scent of battle in the air. 
The whole of Porcupine City knew that it 
was coming, and every man and woman 
in its 200 population held their breath in 
anticipation of the struggle between two 
men for a fortune—and a girl. For in some 
mysterious manner rumor of the girl had 
got abroad, passing from lip to lip, until 
even the children knew that there was some 
other thing than gold that would play a 
part in the fight between Clarry O’Grady 
and Jan Larose. On the surface it was not 
scheduled to be a fight with fists or guns. 
But in Porcupine City there were a few 
who knew the “inner story”—the story of 
the girl, as well as the gold, and those 
among them who feared the law would have 
arbitrated in a different manner for the 
two men if it had been in their power. But 
law was law, and the code was the code. 
There was no alternative. 

It was an unusual situation, and yet ap- 
parently simple of solution. Eighty miles 
north, as the canoe was driven, young Jan 
Larose had one day staked out a rich “find” 
at the headwaters of Pelican creek. The 
same day, but later, Clarry O’Grady had 
driven his stakes beside Jan’s. It had been 
a race to the mining recorder’s office, and 
they had come in neck and neck. Popular 
sentiment favored Larose, the slim, quiet, 
dark-eyed half Frenchman. But there was 
the law, which had no sentiment. The re- 
corder had sent an agent north to investi- 
gate. If there were two sets of stakes 
there could be but one verdict. Both claims 
would be thrown out, and then 

All knew what would happen, or thought 
that they knew. It would be a magnificent 
race to see who could set out fresh stakes 
and return to the recorder’s office ahead of 
the other. It would be a fight of brawn 
and brain, unless—and those few who knew 





’ the “inner story” spoke softly among them- 


selves. 

An ox in strength, gigantic in build, with 
a face that for days had worn a sneering 
smile of triumph, O’Grady was already pick- 
ed as a 10-to-one winner. He was a mag- 
nificent canoeman, no man in Porcupine 
City could equal him for endurance, and 
for his bow paddle he had the best Indian 
in the whole Reindeer Lake country. He 
stalked up and down the one street of Por- 
cupine City, treating to drinks, cracking 
rough jokes, and offering wagers, while Jan 
Larose and his long-armed Cree sat quietly 
in the shade of the recorder’s office wait- 
ing for the final moment to come. 


There were a few of those who knew the 
“inner story” who saw something besides 
resignation and despair in Jan’s quiet aloof- 
ness, and in the disconsolate droop of his 
head. His face turned a shade whiter when 
O’Grady passed near, dropping insult and 
taunt, and looking sidewise at him in a 
way that only he could understand. But he 
made no retort, though his dark eyes glow- 
ed with a fire that never quite died—unless 
it was when, alone and unobserved, he took 
from his pocket a bit of buckskin in which 
was a silken tress of curling brown hair. 
Then his eyes shone with a light that was 
soft and luminous, and one seeing him 
would have known that it was not a dream 
of gold that filled his heart, but of a brown- 
haired girl who had broken it. 

On this day, the forenoon of the sixth 
since the agent had departed into the North, 
the end of the tense period of waiting was 
expected. Porcupine City had almost ceas- 
ed to carry on the daily monotony of its 
business. The two saloons were filled with 
idle men. A score were lounging about the 
recorder’s office. Women looked forth at 
frequent intervals through the open doors 


of the “city’s” cabins, or gathered in twos 
and threes to discuss this biggest sporting 
event known in the history of the town. 
Not a minute but scores of anxious eyes 
were turned searchingly up the river down 
which the returning agent’s canoe would 
first appear. With the dawn of this day 
O’Grady had refused to drink. He was 
stripped to the waist. His laugh was loud- 
er. Hatred as well as triumph glittered in 
his eyes, for today Jan Larose looked him 
coolly and squarely in the face, and nodded 
whenever he passed. It was almost noon 
when Jan spoke a few low words to his 
watchful Indian and walked to the top of 
the cedar-capped ridge that sheltered Por- 
cupine City from the north winds. 

From this ridge he could look straight 
into the North--the North where he was 
born. Only the Cree knew that for five 
nights he had slept, or sat awake, on the 








Jonah in the “Leviathan.” The passenger 
on Uncle Sam’s colossal liner finds himself 
in such a huge place that if he is seasick 
and wants to go to the rail he has to ask a 
steward to tell him “the way to the sea.”— 
London Sketch. 





top of this ridge, with his face turned to- 
ward the polar star, and his heart breaking 
with loneliness and grief. Up there, far 
beyond where the green-topped forests and 
the sky seemed to meet, he could see a 
little cabin nestling under the stars—and 
Marie. Always his mind traveled back to 
the beginnings of things, no matter how 
hard he tried to forget—even to the old 
days of years and years ago when he toted 
the little Marie around on his back, and 
had crumpled her brown curls, and had re- 
vealed to her one by one the marvelous 
mysteries of the wilderness, with never a 
thought of the wonderful love that was to 
come. A half frozen little outcast brought 
in from the deep snows one day by Marie’s 
father, he became first her playmate and 
brother—and after that lived in a few 
swift years of paradise and dreams, For 
Marie he had made of himself what he was. 
He had gone to Montreal. He had learned 
to read and write, he worked for the Com- 
pany, he came to know the outside world, 
and at last the government employed him. 
This was a triumph. He could still see the 
glow of love and pride in Marie’s beautiful 
eyes when he came home after those two 
years in the great city. The government 
sent for him.each autumn after that. Deep 
into the wilderness he led the men who 
made the red and black lined maps. It was 
he who blazed out the northern limit of 
Banksian pine, and his name was in gov- 
ernment reports—down in black and white 
—so that Marie and all the world couldread., 


One day he came back—and he found 
Clarry O’Grady at the Cummins cabin. He 
had been there for a month with a broken 
leg. Perhaps it was the dangerous knowl- 
edge of the power of her beauty—the wom- 
an’s instinct in her to tease with her pretti- 
ness, that Jed to Marie’s flirtation with 
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O’Grady. But Jan could not understand, 
and she played with fire—the fire of two 
hearts instead of one. The world went to 
pieces under Jan after that. There came 
the day when, in fair fight, he choked the ° 
taunting sneer from O’Grady’s face back in 
the woods. He fought like a tiger, a mad 
demon. No-one ever knew of that fight. 
And with the demon still raging in his 
breast he faced the girl. He could never 
quite remember what. he had said. But it 
was terrible—and came straight from his 
soul. Then he went out, leaving Marie 
standing there white and silent. He did 
not go back. He had sworn never to do that, 
and during the weeks that followed it 
spread about that Marie Cummins had 
turned down Jan Larose, and that Clarry 
O’Grady was now the lucky man. It was 
one of the unexplainable tricks of fate that 
had brought them together, and had set 
their discovery stakes side by side on Peli- 
can creek, 

Today, in spite of his smiling coolness, 
Jan’s heart rankled with a bitterness that 
seemed to be concentrated of all the dregs 
that had ever entered into his life. It poi- 
soned him, heart and soul. He was not a 
coward. He was not afraid of O’Grady, And 
yet he knew that fate had already played 
the cards against him. He would lose. He 
was almost confident of that, even while he 
nerved himself to fight. There was the 
drop of savage superstition in him, and he 
told himself that something would happen 
to beat him out. O’Grady had gone into 
the home that was almost his own and had 
robbed him of Marie. In that fight in the 
forest he should have killed him. That 
would have been justice, as he knew it. But 
this time there would be no relenting. He 
had come alone to the top of the ridge to 
settle the last doubts with himself. Who- 
ever won out, there would be a fight. It 
would be'a magnificent fight, like that 
which his grandfather had fought and won 
for the honor of a woman years and years 
ago. He was even glad that O’Grady was 
trying to rob him of what he had searched 
for and found. There would be twice the 
justice in killing him now. And it would be 
done fairly, as his grandfather had done it. 

Suddenly therecameapiercing shout from 
the direction of the river, followed by a 
wild call for him through Jackpine’s moose- 
horn. He answered the Cree’s signal with a 
yell and tore down through the low bush. 
When he reached the foot of the ridge at 
the edge of the clearing he saw the men, 
women and children of Porcupine City 
running to the river. In front of the re- 
corder’s office stood Jackpine, bellowing 
through his horn. O’Grady and his Indian 
were already shoving their canoe out into 
the stream, and even as he looked there 
came a break in the line of excited spec- 
tators, and through it hurried the agent 
toward the recorder’s cabin. 

Side by side, Jan and his Indian ran to 
their canoe. Jackpine was stripped to the 
waist, like O’Grady and his Chippewaian. 
Jan threw off only hiscaribou-skincoat. His 
dark woolen shirt was sleeveless, and his 
long slim arms, as hard as ribbed steel, 
were free. Half the crowd followed him. 
He smiled, and waved his hand, the dark 
pupils of his eyes shining big and black. 
Their canoe shot out until it was within a 
dozen yards of the other, and those ashore 
saw him laugh into O’Grady’s sullen, set 
face. He was cool. Between smiling lips 
his white teeth gleamed, and the women 
stared with brighter eyes and flushed 
cheeks, wondering how Marie Cummins 
could have given up this man for the giant 
hulk and drink-reddened face of his rival. 
Those among the men who had wagered 
heavily against him felt a misgiving. There 
was something in Jan’s smile that was more 
than coolness, and it was not bravado. Even 
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as he smiled ashore, and spoke in low Cree 
to Jackpine, he felt at the belt that had 
been hidden under the caribou-skin coat. 
There were two sheaths there, and two 
knives, exactly alike. It was thus that his 
grandfather had set forth one summer day 
to avenge a wrong, nearly 70 years before. 


The agent had entered the cabin, and now 
he reappeared, wiping his sweating face 
with a big red handkerchief. The recorder 
followed. He paused at the edge of the 
stream and made a megaphone of his 
hands. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried raucously, “both 
claims have been thrown out!” 


A wild yell came from O’Grady. In a 
single flash four paddles struck the water, 
and the two canoes shot bow and bow up 
the stream toward the lake above the bend. 
The crowd ran even with them until the 
low swamp at the lake’s edge stopped them. 
In that distance neither had gained a yard 
advantage. But there was a curious change 
of sentiment among those who returned to 
Porcupine City. That night betting was no 
longer two and three to one on O’Grady. 
It was even money. 


For the last thing that the men of Por- 
cupine City had seen was that cold, quiet 
smile of Jan Larose, the gleam of his teeth, 
the something in his eyes that is more to 
be feared among men than bluster and brute 
strength. They laid it to confidence. None 
guessed that this race held for Jan no 
thought of the gold at the end. None 
guessed that he was following out the 
working of a code as old as the name of 
his race in the north. 

As the canoes entered the lake the smile 
left Jan’s face. His lips tightened until they 
were almost a straight line. His eyes grew 
darker; his breath came more quickly. For 
a little while O’Grady’s canoe drew steadily 
ahead of them, and when Jackpine’s strokes 
went deeper and more powerful Jan spoke 
to him in Cree, and guided the canoe so 
that it cut straight as an arrow in O’Grady’s 
wake. There was an advantage in that. It 
was small, but Jan counted on the cumula- 
tive results of good generalship. 

His eyes never for an instant left O’Gra- 
dy’s huge, naked’ back. Between his knees 
lay his .303 rifle. He had figured on the 
fraction of time it would take him to drop 
his paddle, pick up the gun, and fire. This 
was his second point in generalship—get- 
ting the drop on O’Grady. 

Once or twice in the first half hour 
O’Grady glanced back over his shoulder, and 
it was Jan who now laughed tauntingly at 
the other. There was something in that 
laugh that sent a chill through O’Grady. 
It was as hard as steel, a sort of madman’s 
laugh. 

It was seven miles to the first portage, 
and there were nine in the 80-mile stretch. 
O'Grady and~his Chippewaian were 100 
yards ahead when the prow of their canoe 
toched shore. They were 150 yards ahead 
when both canoes were once more in the 
water on the other side of the portage, and 
O’Grady sent back a hoarse shout of tri- 
umph. Jan hunched himself a little lower. 
He spoke to Jackpine—and the race began. 
Swifter and swifter the canoes cut through 
the water. From five miles an hour to six, 
from six to six and a half—seven—seven 
and a quarter, and then the strain told. A 
paddle snapped in O’Grady’s hands with a 
sound like a pistol shot. A dozen seconds 
were lost while he snatched up a new paddle 
and caught the Chippewaian’s stroke, and 
Jan swung close into their wake again. At 
the end of the 15th mile, where the second 
portage began, O’Grady was 200-yards in 
the lead. He gained another 20 on the 
portage, and with a breath that was coming 
now in sobbing swiftness Jan put every 
ounce of his strength behind the thrust of 
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his paddle. Slowly they gained. Foot by . 
foot, yard by yard, until for a third time 
they cut into O’Grady’s wake. A dull pain 
crept into Jan’s back. He felt it slowly 
creeping into his shoulders and to his arms. 
He looked at Jackpine and saw that he was 
swinging his body more and more with the 
motion of his arms. And then he saw that 
the terrific pace set by O’Grady was be- 
ginning to tell on the occupants of the 
canoe ahead. The speed fell back from 
seven to six, from six to five and a half— 
and then to five. The gap between the two 
canoes grew less and less, until it was no 
more than 70 yards. In spite of the pains 
that were eating at his strength like 
swimmer’s cramp, Jan could not restrain a 
low cry of exultation. O’Grady had planned 
to beat him out in that first 20-mile spurt. 
And he had failed! His heart leaped with 
new hope even while his strokes were grow- 
ing weaker, 


Ahead of them, at the far end of the lake, 
there loomed up the black spruce timber 
which marked the beginning of the third 
portage, 30 miles from Porcupine City. Jan 
knew that he would win there—that he 
would gain an eighth of a mile in the half- 
mile carry. He knew of a shorter cut than 
that of the regular trail. He had cleared it 
himself, for he had spent a whole winter 
on that portage trapping lynx. Marie lived 
only 12 miles beyond. More than once Marie 
had gone with him over the old trap line. 
She had helped him to plan the little log 
cabin he had built for himself on the edge 
of the big swamp, hidden away from all 
but themselves. It was she who had put 
the red paper curtains over the windows, 
and who, one day, had written on the cor- 
ner of one of them: “My beloved Jan.” He 
forgot O’Grady as he thought of Marie and 
those old days of happiness and hope. It 
was Jackpine who recalled him at last to 
what was happening. In amazement he saw 
that O’Grady and his Chippewaian had ceas- 
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A number of prominent papers have pub- 
lished this picture of two milk bottles which 
are supposed to show the increase in con- 
sumption of milk in five years. The smaller 
bottle is said to represent 85,000,000 pounds 
of milk and the larger one 103,000,000 
pounds. The editors again ignored the 
rule that solids are to each other as the 
cubes of their like dimensions. As a math- 
ematical fact if the small bottle represented 
85,000,000 pounds the big one would rep- 
resent 168,000,000 instead of only 103,000,- 
000. Whenever you see illustrations which 
are supposed to show statistics in a graphic 
way, measure the objects carefully and see 
if they correspond with the figures given. 
If not, call the attention of the Pathfinder 
to it. This paper intends to keep up this 
campaign until all the writers and editors 
understand the simple rules of arithmetic 
and stop making such blunders. 
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ed paddling. They passed a dozen yards 
abreast of them. O’Grady’s great arms and 
shoulders were glistening with perspiration. 
His face was purplish. In his eyes and on 
his lips was the old taunting sneer. He was 
panting like a wind-broken animal. As Jan 
passed he uttered no word. 


An eighth of a mile ahead was the point 
where the regular portage began, but Jan 
swung around this into a shallow inlet 
from which his own secret trail was cut. 
Not until he was ashore did he look back. 
O’Grady and his Indian were paddling in a 
leisurely manner toward the head of the 
point. For a moment it looked as though 
they had given up the race, and Jan’s heart 
leaped exultantly. O’Grady saw him and 
waved his hand. Then he jumped out to 
his knees in the water and the Chippewaian 
followed him. He shouted to Jan, and 
pointed down at the canoe. The next in- 
stant, with a powerful shove, he sent the 
empty birchbark speeding far out into the 
open water. 

Jan caught his breath. He heard Jack- 
pine’s low cry of amazement behind him. 
Then he saw the two men start on a swift 
run over the portage trail, and with a fierce, 
terrible cry he sprang toward his rifle, 
which he had leaned against a sapling. 


In that moment he would have fired, but 
O’Grady and the Indian had disappeared 
into the timber. He understood—now. 
O’Grady had tricked him, as he had tricked 
him in other ways. He had a second canoe 
waiting for him at the end of the portage, 
and perhaps others farther on. It was un- 
fair. He could still hear O’Grady’s taunt- 
ing laughter as it had rung out in Porcu- 
pine City, and the mystery of it was solved. 
His blood grew hot—so hot that his eyes 
burned, and his breath seemed to parch his 
lips. In that short space in which he stood 
paralyzed and unable to act his brain blazed 
like a voleano. Who was helping O’Grady 
by having a canoe ready for him at the 
other side of the portage? He knew that 
no man had gone north from Porcupine 
City during those tense days of waiting. 
The code which all understood had pro- 
hibited that. Who then could it be? Who 
but Marie herself! In some way O’Grady 
had got word to her, and it was the Cum- 
mins canoe that was waiting for him! 


(To be concluded next week) 





JERUSALEM’S WATER SUPPLY 


The solidity and enduring quality of 
Roman masonry have been a proverb for 
generations. That they may be put to 
modern uses is not so familiar an idea, in 
spite. of occasional instances. Most re- 
markable of these is the present employ- 
ment by the department of public works in 
Palestine of the reservoirs built during the 
Roman regime to supply Jerusalem with 
water. The Pools of Solomon—which have 
nothing to do with that monarch except 
that they are located near the gardens nam- 
ed for him—were constructed by Roman en- 
gineers to supply a population that must 
have been much the size of that which oc- 
cupies the Holy Land today. They consist 
of three large reservoirs with a total ca- 
pacity of 40,500,000 gallons and are situ- 
ated about eight miles from the capital. 
Two have been cleaned out, the leaks that 
have developed during centuries of dis- 
use have been stopped up, and—presto!— 
Jerusalem has waterworks as modern as the 
heart of an engineer could desire. Even the 
surface aqueduct and tunnels that the Ro- 
mans left have been repaired and are in 
use, connecting the pools with their source 
of supply, a large spring rising in the cavern 
called Bir Darash. The latter operation 
required the removal of a huge quantity - 
of silt and stones.—Living Age. 
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Traits of Snakes in the South 


One of our readers who has spent his 
life in places infested by one type of snake 
or another, writing about snakes in gen- 
eral, claims that the coral snake, describ- 
ed in the Pathfinder some time ago, is not 
a climber. He says it is a harmless variety 
and never grows over 24 inches long and an 
inch and a half in diameter. Those species 
he has examined have narrow jaws, no 
fangs, and what few teeth they have are 
firmly fixed. When poked at with a stick 
the coral snake will hide its head. It feeds 
on bugs, as it is too slow to catch mice, 
except the little ones in the nest. 


The biggest rattlesnake the reader ever 
killed was 13 feet long, about three inches 
in diameter, and had 23 rattles on its tail. 
Its jaws measured over three and one-half 
inches at the base. He said it had the larg- 
est fangs he ever saw. He knows of men 
who eat the rattlesnakes they kill and find 
them tasty. 

The copperhead moccasin, he says, will at- 
tack a human without cause and often runs 
amuck. From personal experiences he 
finds that they can jump twice their length. 
A large one, say six feet long and five 
inches in diameter, with jaws four inches 
at the base, is able to strike up to a height 
of four feet and will, when angry, chase a 
person like a dog. Furthermore, the cop- 
perhead moccasin is a fisher and can swim 
like an eel. He further relates: 

“The common water moccasin is non- 
venomous, but it requires a keen and quick 
eye to distinguish it from a cotton-mouthed 
moccasin. The common moccasin does not 
grow as large as the latter; it is generally 
four to five feet long, has a small neck and 
a spade-head. Sometimes the cotton-mouth- 
ed moccasin grows to six feet in length and 
six inches in diameter with jaws four and 
one-half inches at the base. Like the cop- 
perhead variety it, too, sometimes runs 
amuck. 

“Both types of moccasins like to hang 
by the tail and swing from limbs and 
bushes along creek banks, trails and roads 
in the swamps. The average person would 
take their usually open mouths for pretty 
red flowers, but woe to him who comes 
within reach of the deadly variety. They 
ean strike while hanging by swinging their 
weight to and fro. 

“There is a small snake in Florida about 
23 inches long and one and one-quarter 
inches in diameter the color of the ground. 
It has hollow and movable fangs, can jump 
about two feet and strike about eight inches 
high. It appears mild but can fight like a 
bulldog. I have never seen one too small 
to fight, and have seen people, horses, dogs, 
eats and chickens killed by them. 


“There is another snake in the far South 
called the rattlesnake pilot. It has a spade- 
shaped head, a small neck and looks like 
a leather strap with a buckle on the end. 
Some are five feet long and two inches in 
diameter, but flattened. It is a climber, 
has hollow movable fangs, and can swal- 
low rats, eggs and small chickens whole. 
It is poisonous. It took 18 months for 
one man I know who was bitten by one to 
recover. 

“There is another snake, not so well 
known, called the stinging snake. The 
Jargest I ever saw was nine feet long and 
five inches in diameter. It weighed* about 
30 pounds. One morning I heard a man 
yelling for help and on investigating found 
that he had been chased by a large stinging 
snake for half a mile. We killed the mate 


of the snake and found the sting was as 
big as a pencil lead and fully four inches 
long.” 


Radium Emits Three Distinct Rays 

Radium is known to emit at least three 
distinct rays. The alpha rays—positive 
static electricity—form about 90 per cent 
of the total emanations. Beta rays—negative 
static electricity—make up nine per cent, 
and the gamma rays, a mysterious vibra- 
tion, the remaining one per cent. The alpha 
rays have little penetrating power and can 
be stopped by a sheet of paper. The beta 
rays are more powerful and can be stopped 
by one centimeter of lead. It requires four 
centimeters of lead to stop the gamma rays 
which are the most powerful of all. Cast 


iron, aluminum, brass, silver and rubber 
will stop any of these rays. 


In treating cancer and removing other 
malignant growths only the gamma rays 
are used. Sheets of lead are placed between 
the patient and the radium to shield him 
from the alpha and beta rays. 


These two 





Radium Dangerous to Handle 


rays can cause serious and dangerous burns. 
In fact, they exacted heavy toll in early 
experiments with radium. Radium is ap- 
plied in many ways. The main object is to 
bring diseased tissue under bombardment 
by radiation. Of course, some healthy tis- 
sue must necessarily be irradiated while the 
other work is going on, but by placing ra- 
dium at different angles “cross-firing” can 
be obtained and the same diseased tissue 
constantly irradiated while a_ different 
healthy tissue is exposed to the rays at 
each application. Healthy tissue is four 
times more resistant to the destructive 
action than diseased tissue. The surgeon 
makes use of only about one per cent of 
the tremendous energy given off by radium. 

When radium is handled in the labora- 
tory a lead block protects the operator from 
its rays as shown in the case of the man in 
the accompanying illustration. 


Device Sifts Heat from Light 


Light from the sun, from electric lamps 
and other incandescent sources is never 
free from heat. This is because the radia- 
tion from any incandescent body is com- 
posed of both short (light) waves to which 
the eye is sensitive and comparatively long 
(heat) waves. The glow-worm, the fire-fly 
and other organisms are able to produce 
light without heat but so far man has failed 
to produce any practicable heatless light, 
despite the fact that scientists have long 
worked on the problem, attacking it from 
almost every conceivable angle. A num- 
ber of methods for cooling light from ordi- 
nary incandescent sources have been evolv- 
ed. None is more ingenious and apparent- 
ly none is so effective as that of M. J. Rit- 
terrath of Los Angeles. 

After studying and experimenting for 
several years Ritterrath has developed a 
device which sifts or filters out the heat 
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waves and allows only the shorter light 
waves to pass. In this device which has 
lately been placed on the market radiation 
from electric or other lamps, made up of 
both light and heat waves, is made to pass 
through a spiral stream of water. The in- 
fra-red rays—the long wave-length vibra- 
tions which give rise to heat phenomena— 
are diverted to the edge of the beam. The 
running water absorbs them and carries 
off their heat. The radiation finally emerges 
from the machine in the form of absolute- 
ly heatless light. 

In a test made by the inventor a 30,000- 
candle-power beam of light was passed 
through the machine and focused on a strip 
of celluloid film. The exposure continued 
for one hour without igniting or injuring 
the film. Ordinary light of one-sixth this 
intensity will set a film on fire if it is fo- 
cused on it for only a few seconds. Scien- 
tists regard the invention as one of con- 
siderable importance for they believe that 
eventually itmay be put to a variety of prac- 
tical uses, seeing that in its present stage 
of development, necessarily somewhat crude 
and rudimentary, it transmits light entire- 
ly free from heat. 





Interesting Relic of the Vikings 


One of the most interesting and romantic 
pages of history deals with the ancient 
vikings—literally “sons of the fiord,” stur- 
dy, daring seamen of Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden. This history, however, is only 
fragmentary and to a considerable extent 
legendary because few relics and few au- 
thentic records pertaining to these men 
have come down to us. They appear to 
have been most numerous and most active 
from the eighth to the 12th centuries. In 
staunch, trim little ships which they, built 
they ventured farther and farther * from 
home until in the ninth century they were 
sailing to and fro as far south as the Medi- 
terranean, plundering all ships they could 
find. They figured rather prominently in 
the early histories of France and England 
and it seems to be reasonably well estab- 
lished by historical records and legends 
that Leif, son of Eric the Red, about the 
year 1000 reached the shore of North Amer- 
ica, naming the land Vinland because of 
the numerous wild grapes he found. 

Viking days, observes a writer in the 
Scientific American, are comparatively quite 
recent. It is less than 1000 years since the 
discovery of America by bold viking mari- 
ners. Many of the classic sagas of the Ice- 
landers are of a much later date; yet there 
is very little left of the Norsemen that 
throws light on their early days. What 
there is has been carefully put together and 
preserved by the Norwegian government. 


In America we have relics of the ancient 
cliff-dwellers dating back several hundred 
thousand years. If Norway had had a cli- 
mate like our Southwest with its dry, clear 
atmosphere doubtless a great deal of ma- 
terial would have been preserved so that 
much of the ancient life of the vikings 
could have been reconstructed, for it was 
their custom to bury their prominent dead 
in a ship which they sank in the earth and 
covered with a mound. Within these burial 
ships they placed the choicest belongings 
of the deceased person—horses, vehicles, 
clothing, cooking utensils and quite often 
a living servant to minister to the wants 
of his master in the halls of Walhalla. 


Fortunately in several instances these 
ships were buried in potter’s clay which is 
an excellent natural preservative of wood. 
Where ships were buried in ordinary earth 
they have been altogether consumed by 
decay, only the rotted rivets remaining to 
give any clue to their dimensions. So far 


only three ships have been found sufficient- 
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ly well preserved to be reconstructed. The 
last one, which was recently unearthed, has 
proved to be the finest of the three. It is 
khown as the “Oseberg ship” because it was 
found in a place of that name in the prov- 
ince of Jarlsberg and Larvig. 


The ship which rested in a bed of pot- 

4 wlaw wee - be “ 
= was covered With a mound of 
peat which formed an almost hermetic cov- 
ering, preserving all of the perishable ma- 
terial. Even traceries and carvings on 
timbers of the ship were preserved in’ ex- 
cellent condition, In the center was a well- 
built sepulcher chamber containing a va- 
riety of articles, including spinning-wheels, 
a loom for weaving, several beds, a mill- 
stone, kitchen utensils, oak chests, feathers 
and down from pillows, balls of thread and 
other feminine appliances and appurte- 
nances. In the midst of the burial cham- 
ber were the remains of two females, evi- 
dently that of the distinguished woman 
to whom the tomb belonged and that of 
her maid who had been selected to accom- 
pany her in death. 


Hatchet marks near the prow of the ves- 
sel mutely told of the burial chamber 
having been entered by robbers. Doubt- 
less many valuable articles were carried off 
by them but there remained besides the 
articles enumerated above many splendid 
examples of early art. Around the outside 
of the ship were numerou skeletons of 
horses, oxen and dogs that had been killed 
to accompany the deceased to the mysteri- 
ous realm to which she had been called 
by death. 

The ship, built entirely of oak, measures 
71 feet in length by 16% in width. In the 
upper strakes are holes for the oars, 15 
to a side. There are also fittings for the 
mast which presumably as in other viking 
ships carried a large square sail. The form 
and lines of the ship indicate that it was 
designed as a pleasure craft for use in the 
fiords. Its age is estimated at about 1100 
years. After nine months of hard work 
in excavating, repairing and reconstruct- 
ing the ship has been permanently install- 
ed with the relics it contained among the 
exhibits of the university museum of 
Christiania. 
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Scientist Dies in China 


At tne beginning of this year Charles H. 
Hoy, a biologist from the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, sailed to China to collect verte- 
brates in the Yangtze valley. The expedi- 
tion ended in tragedy. To begin with 
much delay was caused in getting the ex- 
pedition through the customs house in 
Shanghai owing to the unsettled condition 
of the country at the time. Unchecked 
banditry in the interior made the trip 
hazardous and uncertain. After making a 
collection in the Yochow district Mr. Hoy 
made a trip through Huna and Kiangsi. 
Here a long train of misfortunes began. He 
had_a fall which laid him up for a week. 
Just as he was recovering he accidentally 
shot himself in the leg, which caused an- 
other.delay. Then a severe case of ap- 
pendicitis set in, making it necessary for 
him to undergo an operation from which 
he did not recover. But notwithstanding 
the tragic ending of the expedition Hoy has 
sent many valuable objects to the Smith- 
sonian for exhibition. 





A fussy old woman inquired in a drug- 
gist’s the price of brimstone. Upon being 
informed, she replied that she knew where 
she could get it cheaper. 


“If it’s cheapness you want,” replied the 
clerk, “and I wasn’t afraid of getting fired, 
I could soon tell you where you could get 
it for nothing!” 
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“Signs of the Times” in China 


Despite their high degree of intelligence, 
the Chinese are such an easy going people 
that they always appear to have plenty of 
time and a limitler- — -. : : 
we ee oe oem uUUNT Of patience. 
To illustrate this there is\a popular legend 
about a woman of Soochow who, lacking a 
needle, began the laborious task of filing 
down a crowbar to meet her needs. The 
Dearborn Independent also tells about a 
certain Chinese tailor who, when ordered 
to make a suit for a European, borrowed 
an old suit to use as a pattern. The new 
suit arrived with a patch in the seat of the 
trousers exactly as in the old. 

This leads us to the “pidgin” English used 
by Celestials who have found that it “pays 
to advertise.” One Chinese tailor speaks 
of himself in a Shanghai newspaper in this 
fashion: 

SING CHONG 
LOOKNICE COMPANY 
GENTS CLOTHING, DRESS MAKER 
AND LADIES HAT 

I had my tears in work Department of 
first and Practical training with the Larg- 
est Foreign Shop on Nanking Road. One- 
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What Do Yu Mean? 


thing I learned is not to “Squeeze” Mate- 
rial and not to overcharge my Customers 
to keep them. Cut a picture of a dress or 
Costume and hats which you like from a 
magazine and I will make it for you, isent 
this fair? Can I have your business? Can I 
come and see you? or you will please ring 
up the number. 

A jealous rival offers this inducement: 


LADIES DRESS MAKER & GENERAL OUT- 
FITTER READY MADE UNDER CLOTH- 
INGALL FASHIONABLE EMBROIDERIE 
WORKS & TUKE ORDER 
—AND— a 

EVERY KIND OF FURS & CORSETS SILK 
& SATINS & PONGEES OF FANCY GOODS 
EMBROIDERY ETC. 


Chinese signboards are noted for their 
bad lettering as well as their bad English. 
Here is one example: 


SUNG ZAULAY 
Painter Carpenters Singboard Maker 
Executing Houses Decorators 
General Contractors And Repairing 
Dealers In All Kinds Of Painters & 
Etc. No.89. 


Zee Yung Chong’s sign reads: “Carpen- 
ter Mason Gecoier House & Ship Painter 
Decorator & Contractor.” A Mr. Fong her- 
alds himself as a “Carpenter And Mason 
Painter House Fox Glass Maker All Furni- 
ture Contractor.” 

“Zung Shing &C,” another sign reads, 
“Has This Day Established A Shop Exes 
cuting Picture Frames Of All Kinds & Ele- 
gant Designs Prices Moderate Orders Re- 
ceived With Prompt At Tention and Neatly 
Executed.” 

It is somewhat difficult to translate the 
sign on the shop seen in the accompanying 
picture. It might be well to explain that 





’ Europeans. 


Mr. Yu Tai makes shoes and boots for 


Chinese gentlemen and ladies (men first) 
but is not averse to ~-*: : : 
/ ep ween (otgear ror 


Dong Woo, money changer, has on his 
shingle: “sale all kinds of cigars and cig- 
arettes ALSO will be change any kinds of 
goldpounds and chick as foiiow countries 
america england france russia german italy 
and japan if anybody coming here we give 
a true to every body.” 

Foo Kee conducts a modest little hair- 
dressing “salool” on one of the side streets. 
One cobbler’s shop is for “the regeneration 
of footwear.” A more modern sign hangs 
over a dairy: 


Dr. to FOK KYI DAIRY, 

1401 Avenue Road 

MONTHLY ACCOUNT 
Bottles Milk @ 
Pats Butter @ 
Cheese per lb @ 
Bottles Cream @ 


However, for real earnestness of purpose 
we take our hats off to the proprietor of a 
cash meat market whose legend reads: “Not 
Credit Given—Former Customers Have 
Taught Caution.” 





THAT SUBBER COLB 


Jever hab one ob those subber colbz? One 
ob theb thad id a croz betweed the flue and 
ad attack of dighthorse? Whed a mand’s 
head feelz lide a baze-drub, and hiz yes look 
lide an overstuvved abricod? And you cand 
smell, hear, drink or eat wid adything lide 
bleasure. And you hab at aste id your 
moud lide you hab been smokid a buggy- 
whip and forgod to spid. And you wand to 
sleeb standing ub lide a policemad, And 
your noze swells ub lide a boisoned bup. 
And you would as sood die as nod, only you 
are id no fit shabe to. And that a bunch ob 
frog eggs idsists on rebaining id a secure 
position in the ob of your throad and all 
thad, and every thid. Ever hab one? If nod, 
ged one. They bead adything in the shabe 
of entertainmed a mand could desire. And 
they are breddy lastig, too, dard id!—Os- 
born Enterprise. 








Welcome 
: To Trial Subscribers 


If you arereceivingthe Pathfinder on trial 
for 13 weeks we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,”/rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
you are the judge. Please note that if yours 
is a 13 weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1593, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 12th. With that issue we 
will stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. We cannot change the ad- 
dresses of trial subscribers. Please do notask 
this, but send renewal order if your address 
is changed before trial subscription expires. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
be sure to let us have your renewal in good 
time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 











































‘+ rar, co . 
If loval libraries arid u 

a certain book, write direct to Arthur _. anc., 

21 W. 45th St., New York. Besides being ab le ‘to “supply 

any book published, this firm sells slightly used books from 

its own_ circulating libraries | at greatly reduced prices. 


“The Reading Public” or 
“What's the Answer?” 


“** Crake dealers canal! Uppy ga with 


(A comedy-drama in one act) 


Scene—Any free public library. 
Time—Any time. 
Cast—Librarian and “customers.” 


Patron (approaching desk)—“I would like 
to get a copy of Hamm’s treatise on the 
jumping bean. You must have this book 
or something else on the subject.” 

While the two are looking through num- 
erous reference books another visitor states 
his case thus: “While at the theater 
yesterday I heard a solo that went some- 
thing like this (business of humming): *Ta- 
ta-ra-ta-ta, dum-de-dum, dum-de-dum, rum- 
ty, umpety, dum-de-dum.’ You certainly 
ought to be able to find that for me in 
your song collection.” 

Third patron—“I am trying to find out 
how mad Xerxes got when he crossed the 
Hellespont for the second time. What did 
he say and how many lashes did he have 
inflicted on the water?” 

Fourth patron+“The other day I baked 
a cake exactly according to the recipe in 
the book you gave me and it collapsed in 
the middle when we went to eat it. It’s a 
shame the library should give out such a 
book. Now I want a good recipe.” 





Fifth patron—“I am unable to find any- 
thing in your reference books about who 
ate the first oyster. Can you tell me?” 

Small boy reader—“I once got a good cow- 
boy story here and I want to read it again. 
I forgot the name but there were six In- 
juns killed in the first chapter.” 

Miss Seventeen (in whisper)—“Where do 
you keep that book that tells about the 
stamp language?” 

Spokesman of committee representing the 
Friday Afternoon Ladies’ Club—“We are 
getting up a home economics program and 
want you to outline the year’s work for us.” 

Another patron—“Somewhere in Gib- 
bon’s history of Rome there is a misspelled 
word. It was in volume one or two, per- 
haps three—no, come to think of it it may 
have been four. We want to settle an argu- 
ment, so please look it up for me.” 

Telephone rings. “Hello, hello! 
Public library? Yes, well would you mind 
looking up a book on the feeding of pets and 
tell me what to give a canary that has the 
colic? Ill hold the wire.” 

Little girl—“Have you something with 
pictures of ladies in that I can cut out for 
my doll-house?” 

Clergyman—‘“I want some new ideas for 
sermons. Will you help me look up some 
reference material.” 

Lawyer—“Please furnish me with a re- 
port of the weather on the night of Aug. 
26, 1921.” 

High-school student—“I have to write a 
thesis on government ownership. What 
book can I copy it from?” 

Physician—“I have a lot of outstanding 
bills. Kindly show me a book that will tell 
me how to collect them.” 

And most people think a librarian’s task 
is an easy one! 





Frank G. Carpenter, noted globe-trotter 
and writer, died suddenly at Nanking, 
China, while on his third trip around the 
world. Mr. Carpenter, at one time or an- 
other, had visited all the large countries on 


the glohe and many of the smaller ones. 
"<a takeet him nearly 600,000 


His travess Sibi tas 

miles. He was a voluminous writer on 
many subjects but is best known for his 
travel talks. The Carpenter readers on 
geography, commerce and industry are fa- 
miliar to many schools. 

Mr. Carpenter was born at Mansfield, 
Ohio, in 1855. He entered newspaper work 
as correspondent for the Cleveland Leader 
in 1879. Later he began the travels that 
made him famous. Besides writing books, 
he contributed many articles to magazines 
and newspapers. Mr. Carpenter was par- 
ticularly gifted in the knack of making his 
travel writings interesting through the in- 
jection of a human interest flavor and by 
a characteristic personal touch. 


Books We Have Read 


The Desert Healer, E. M. Hull (Small, 
Maynard Co.)—This writer (surely you re- 
member “The Sheik”!) simply can’t resist 
the call of the desert. This is another book 
about the much-abused Sahara, Mrs. Hull 
seems obsessed with the notion that all 
sheiks are handsome creatures. She should 
see the real article. Distance lends en- 
chantment. However, the hero of her new 
book is an Englishman. He has lost all 
faith in women and goes to Africa to avoid 
them. But English girls even find their 
way to the desert and a true Englishman, 
though living the life of a native, finds it 
difficult to heed a call of distress. 

A Conqueror Passes, Larry Baretto (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.)—Another post-war story, 
but we think it one of the very best of the 
many books of this type that has yet ap- 
peared. The reaction of the youth return- 
ing from France and trying to take up life 
again where he left off is most realistic. 

The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, 
Fannie Merritt Farmer (Little, Brown & 
Co.)—An ideal gift for the June bride. 
Tried and tested recipes, 2677 of ’em! The 
present compilation is a revised and en- 
larged edition of a similar work which has 
been published off and on for 27 years. In 
addition to the recipes which cover every 
phase of the culinary art—from the simple 
to the more elaborate dishes—there are 
chapters devoted to balanced menus and 
food values. 





WHO HAS NOT LOVED A MOUNTAIN 


Who has not loved a mountain, 
He has not known a friend 

To stand with him, 

In hand with him 
Until his journey’s end. 


Who has not loved a mountain, 
Its purple-brooding calm, 

The height of it, 

The might of it, 
Its hemlock-fingered balm. 


Its cool, sweet evening breath of 
Across a fevered day, 

The kindliness 

That bends to bless 
The -toiling valley way; 


fern 


Its promise on the morning skies 
Of sunlit trails untrod, 

Each crest-blown fir, 

Star touched, astir, 
That whispers high with God, 


Who has not loved a mountain, 
He has not known a friend 
To share with him, 
And bear with him 
Until his journey’s end. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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TRADEMARKS- Write for FREE 
Guide Books, and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK" before dis- 
Send model or sketch and description of your 
invention for FREE Examination and a Highest Ref- 
erences, Prompt A i 


Victor J, Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, | Washington, D.C, 
Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send you the paper one year free. It will only 
take a few mee, es A - wat friends—they 
will soon thank you 1 have saved $1. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co. “. WASHINGTON, D. G. 
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Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Enormous repeaters, 
Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 130, St. Louis. Mo. 
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Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO., 2 Steger Bidg., Nashville 
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Milo B.Stevens & Co., established 
PATENTS Secured 1864. Trade-marks registered. Cor- 
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Late Summer and Fall Hay Fever 


During the late summer and early fall 
there occurs a type of hay fever that is 
worse than the early spring and summer 
types. The symptoms are more severe, the 
season is longer and there are more per- 
sons affected. The chief cause of this type 
of hay fever is the pollen of wind-pollinated 
plants, such us ragweed, sagebrush etc. 
This season begins about the first of July 
in the extreme South and Southwest, and 
about the middle of August farther north. 
It ends gradually with the going to seed 
of the flowers that cause the symptoms, or 
if there are severe early frosts it ends in a 
single night by freezing of the flowers. 

An attack begins with a tickling in the 
nose, and is followed by violent sneezing 
and a watery discharge in'a day or two. At 
the same time the eyes water, often itch 
and are sensitive to light. There is also 
itching in the roof of the mouth and at the 
sides of the throat. After the trouble has 
lasted for some time, a severe cough or 
asthma may follow. 


The methods of treatment for this type 
are similar to those for the treatment of 
early summer hay fever. The skin test 
should determine which pollen or group of 
pollens affects the patient. This pollen in 
dilution should be used in the treatment. 
The pollen giving the strongest reaction in 
the greatest dilution is the best to use. As 
with the treatment of spring hay fever, the 
most satisfactory and successful is pre-sea- 
sonal and preventive treatment. It should 
begin about 15 weeks before the onset of 
the fever and end about one week before. 
By this method many patients are made 
entirely free from all symptoms. 


The next most successful treatment be- 
gins some time before the onset of the 
symptoms and continues in gradually in- 
creasing amounts through the entire sea- 
son. The amount of relief from hay fever 
usually depends on the amount of treat- 
ment given before the symptoms appear. 
The earlier a patient applies to his physi- 
cian for treatment, the better is his chance 
to be free from the suffering. 





Onions for First-aid Work 


Although onions are despised by many 
they are more useful for first-aid work 
than any other vegetable. They are said 
to be germ preventive as well as nutritious 
and good for the blood. Boiled onions 
for supper are recommended for hoarseness 
or soreness of the chest. If stung in the 
mouth or throat by an insect, onion juice 
obtained by chewing a raw onion will soothe 
the pain until a doctor can be reached. In 
case of burns raw pounded onion applied 
to the affected part gives immediate relief. 
Boiled onions strained and mashed, then 
laid between soft muslin and applied as a 
hot poultice relieves ulcerated throats, 
bronchitis and colds. 


Harmfal Effect of Flies 


Flies are exceedingly dangerous to man- 
kind. The several kinds that frequent the 
house are the common house fly, the stable 
fly, the cluster fly, the blow fly, theefruit 
fly and the lesser house fly. All flies breed 
in manure and rotting vegetable matter. 
They breed with amazing rapidity, each fe- 
male laying from 100 to 130 eggs at a time. 
The eggs hatch in from eight to 24 hours 
into small transparent maggots. Under 
favorable conditions the maggots mature in 
from four to six days. They remain in this 








stage (known as the pupae stage) from 
three days to several months depending on 
the temperature. In the summer months 
from three to four days is the usual period, 
Upon emerging from the pupae stage, flies 
quickly mate and the females deposit their 
eggs. 

The bodies and legs of flies are covered 
with bristles which collect germs when 
they crawl over infected substances, such 
as human excrement from people suffer- 
ing from intestinal diseases, typhoid fever, 
tuberculosis etc. Later they crawl over our 
foods that are unprotected and transfer 
the germs to the foods. There is always 
danger of getting some disease germ by eat- 
ing anything that flies have come in contact 
with. Bacteria live in the alimentary cafials 
of flies and their excrement in the form 
of spots of matter is full of injurious bac- 
teria. Where there are flies protective 
measures are essential. All houses should 
be properly screened, fly poison should be 
used in the rooms, all foods should be kept 
covered until eaten and all breeding places 
should be cleaned up. It is said to be dan- 
gerous to swat flies as crushing them 
spreads the germs collected on their bodies. 


Gradual Exposure Prevents Sunburn 


Sunburn and tan are due to the action 
of the sun’s rays on the skin. If you are 
light complexioned and suffer from the 
burning effect of the rays be careful about 
exposing your face and arms to the sun- 
light. Go at it by easy stages and your skin 
will adapt itself to the rays, says Dr. R. S. 
Copeland in his Health Book. «Severe sun- 
burn, he says, may even result in illness. 

Before going into strong sunlight dust 
the face and arms with a powder made of 
one part of quinine to 15 parts of talcum, 
or apply a solution of one part of quinine 
in 20 parts of petroleum oil. Sometimes 
smearing the face and arms with cold 
cream is effective. If the skin has already 
been burned, cold cream is also good. After 
coming in from a drive or walk in the hot 
sun do not apply water to the face, but 
clean the skin with cold cream and gently 
rub it off with a soft towel. Treat your skin 
carefully, says this authority, but harden 
yourself to sunlight by gradual exposure 
because you need its healthful effect. Sun- 
light kills germs, enriches the blood and 
makes one more fit for life. 
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station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORT. ._ Many styles to 
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Aladdin Catalog No. 1085. 
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Wilmington, North Carolina, Portiand, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 











While other watch dealers are ralsing their prices, 
ing you for larger monthly payments, and mak 

















ing payment terms harder for you to meet, we are 
offering you our new model Santa Fe Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, easier terms and 
smaller monthly payments. WE realize the war is 
over and in order to double our business we MUST 
give you pre-war inducements, better prices, easier 
terms and smaller payments. 
Sates to Pesitions 
yo mere to Temperature 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to the Second 
Thin Model. All Sizes. 
Without one penny of advance perment let us place 
in your hands to see, to examine, to inspect, to ad- 
mire, to approve, a real masterpiece in weet crea- 
tion. A Watch which passes the most rigid inspec- 
tion and measures u * the exacting requirements of 
the great Santa Fe lway System, and other great 
American trunk lines. 
Page 12 of our Watch Book is of 
Special Interest to You 
Ask for our Watch Book free—then select the Watch 
— would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
pecial or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us 
explain our easy payment plan and send the watci 
express prepaid for you to examine. No Money 
Remember—No money down—easy payments buys 
a master timepiece—a 21 Jewel guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch of other makes. No money down—a won- 


derful offer. 
SANTA FE WATCH CO. 
7116 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 


(Heme of the Great Santa Fe Railway ) 
A letter, posteard or this ote will bring my 
Beautiful Free Watch Book. 
SANTA FE WATCH CO., 
7116 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kans. 
Please send me your New Watch Book with the 
understanding that this request does not obligate me 
in any way. 
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THAT SESSION OF CONGRESS 


The halls of the national capitol are 
silent; the big dome is no longer light- 
ed at night, and visitors speak in awed 
undertones as they look upon the empty 
chambers where lately sounded the 
constant shouts of ~“Mr. President!” 
and “Mr. Speaker!” The first session 
of the 68th congress has passed into his- 
tory—“with all its imperfections on its 
head.” 

There is a general impression that 
this session added little to the prestige 
of our legislative body. Even before 
adjournment there was a chorus of crit- 
icism from the newspapers in every sec- 
tion. Some prominent speakers said— 
thoughtlessly perhaps—that the coun- 
try would do better if congress were 
abolished. Will Rogers, the comedian 
and writer, accounted for President 
Coolidge’s popularity on the ground 
that he had opposed congress—hence, 
the people reason, he must be all right. 
It is certainly true that the president 
came out of his fights with congress 
stronger than before. 

Here are some comments of newspa- 
pers, Republican, Democratic and inde- 
pendent: Washington Post: “The end 
was a fitting climax to its long record 
of demagogy and inefficiency.” Balti- 
more Sun: “There is little to create any 
other feeling than dismay.” Pittsburgh 
Sun: “A session of revolt, riot, raid and 
rampage—a battling of the blocs.” 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times: “Turmoil and 
disorder.” Worcester Telegram: “Dis- 
heartening, deplorable.” St. Paul Pio- 
neer-Press: “Uniformly bad.” Minne- 
apolis Tribune: “It took six months to 
do a bad job when it could have done 
a good one ina month.” Omaha World- 
Herald: “Congress made no progress; 
it headed in every direction.” Seattle 
Times: “It ignored the wise counsel of 
the president and went vote chasing.” 

Senator Brookhart of Iowa just before 
congress convened announced that it 
would be controlled by the farm bloc, 
the soldiers’ bloc, the labor bloc and 
the mothers’ bloc. What he said was 
true and the work of the session repre- 
sents both the good and bad results of 
bloc rule—take it or leave it. The blocs 
are entitled to the credit for the bonus, 
the tax bill, Japanese exclusion etc., and 
they must take the responsibility for the 
failure of any kind of farm relief, the 
refusal to tax the 32 billions of wholly 
or partially tax-exempt securities, the 
neglect to approve the Teapot Dome in- 
quiry report, the failure to amend the 
railroad act—although 180 railroad 
bills were introduced,—the neglect to 
appropriate anything to get the bonus 
started etc. Responsibility and power 
must go together, and those who run 
things must stand the kicks. 

Representative Henry L. Jost of Mo., 
a Democrat, says he is through as a leg- 
islator. He declares: “Congress is in the 
grip of groups and blocs which legis- 
late and tax solely from expediency 
rather than principle, and with social- 
ism in the ascendency.” But he says 
that “the present public distemper must 


run its course and people will finally 
realize that prosperity depends on 
something else than a legislative fiat.” 


This session will be known as the ses- 
sion of investigation. The senate seem- 
ed to do practically little else, and the 
house, as if envious of the attention the 
upper branch was getting, started sev- 
eral investigations too. Month after 
month the senate dug up scandals to be 
scattered to the four corners of the 
map. More and still more investiga- 
tions were started; witnesses were call- 
ed from every section; sensations were 
published by speech and press, and 
while the committees constantly search- 
ed for fresh supplies rumor ran ahead 
and whispered of revelations that never 
came to pass. 

Good work was done; many shameful 
things were exposed; the spotlight was 
thrown on malefactors and the proc- 
esses of law were set into motion. But 
it was overdone. The committees got 
excited and puffed up at finding them- 
selves in the spotlight, and like the 
small boy whose antics are being ob- 
served they went beyond reason. The 
Republicans showed no manhood or de- 
cision; they didn’t know whether to de- 
fend accused officials or to side with 
the prosecution, while the Democrats 
felt that the exposures gave them just 
the chance they needed to put a Demo- 
cratic president in the White House 
next term. 

Ex-bandits, convicts, bootleggers and 
others of bad reputation were called in 
to tell their stories—some shocking in 
the extreme, some so ridiculous as to 
disgust those who called them. Interest 
flagged and the country began to show 
a resentful ‘feeling, which increased 
with the realization that important 
business was being neglected. The sen- 
ate itself finally got tired and turned to 
regular work; but there was too little 
time left for it before adjourning for 
the conventions. 

Senator Walsh of Mass., taking note of 
the wide criticism of the senate, made 
a speech in its defense. “Too much 
sectionalism: not enough Americanism,” 
was one of the charges cited by him. 
A big firm was named that had dis- 
missed over 100 employees because “po- 
litical turmoil and ill-advised legisla- 
tion at Washington” had cut down busi- 
ness. Senator Walsh asserted that there 
are more “men of meager financial in- 
come” in the senate today than ever 
before [perhaps that’s what’s wrong 
with them]; that there are fewer di- 
rectors or attorneys for big corpora- 
tions and more political independence 
among members than at any time in 
the past, 

The house insurgent leader, Mr. Nel- 
son of Wis., is proud of the record made 
by bloc rule. He thinks this congress 
has not only held its own but has been 
an improvement on former ones. The 
fine thing about it, in his opinion, was 
that the progressives “held the balance 
of power” and made it the “freest and 
least subservient congress” in his long 
experience, 


But congress has certainly lost the 
confidence of the country. The charge 
of sectionalism and group domination 
is true. Too many members are known 
to trim their political sails to the popu- 
lar breeze, and to support and oppose 
measures against their own honest con- 
victions. Too many stand ready to en- 
gage in “log-rolling” and “do” the 
United States for the benefit of friends 
and influential constituents. Too many 
have for their first principle self-pres- 
ervation, or, in other words, re-election, 
and they are willing to buy a return to 
office by voting millions of the people’s 
money away. Accusations of graft, in- 
temperance and law violation were 


. made against many members, and two 


or three were actually haled into court. 


One reason for the poor work of the 
session was the fact that a national 
campaign was in the offing. That is 
enough to make a politician’s mind wan- 
der from his duties. Congressmen are 
always working at politics, but in a year 
like this more so than ever. A reason- 
able amount of that is permissible. It 
is only when the urgent job is neglected 
for it that it hurts. What congress 
needs most is more honesty and broad- 
mindedness—less sectionalism and self- 
ishness: 

Another vital thing is to make the 
candidates for office state, in language 
that can’t be evaded, what they will do 
if elected. Then the voters should file 
these promises away and when the un- 
faithful politician comes around again 
and wants to be re-elected he should be 
faced with them and held to account 
for his failure to make good. No alibis 
should be allowed. He will talk you 
over to his side if you give him a 
chance. He should not be permitted to 
make the excuse that the other fellows 
were too smart for him. You elected 
him because he claimed he could rep- 
resent you honestly and effectively; 
you did not elect him to come back and 
make oily explanations of why things 
didn’t turn out as he said they would. 

If any official has failed to deliver the 
goods; if he has given the people a stone 
when they asked for bread; if he has 
lacked tact or judgment and thus lost 
the chance to secure cooperation and 
get things done; if his work has been on 
the whole destructive or obstructive, in- 
stead of constructive—the voters should 
tell him bluntly that they are through 
with him and mean to put someone else 
in his place who will be a better public 
servant. This applies to all officials re- 
gardless of party or faction. 

The voters have the right to pick offi- 
cials to do their work who will really 
do it—who will be go-getters and hus- 
tlers and not four-flushers and side- 
steppers. These officials are paid by the 
public to do that work and any states or 
congressional districts that send poor 
sticks to Washington should not com- 
plain if they get poor results. To a 


large extent the voters have been send- 
ing a cheap bunch to congress, and we 
see the logical result in a session which 
almost goes into the class with the one 
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that President Cleveland characterized 
as a session of “perfidy and dishonor.” 
Send better men to congress if you 
want better results; that’s the answer. 





One little warning before the cam- 
paign gets heated up: don’t let the 
“straw-vote” fellows fool you. There 
are always people who are taking straw 
votes, and such votes are worth about 
as much as a straw. They are almost 
always manipulated in such a way as to 
bear out the results which the promot- 
ers are anxious to show. You remember 
a recent referendum carried on by one 
of the big magazines which indicated a 
huge preponderance of sentiment in 
favor of the Mellon plan and against the 
bonus; and yet when congress acted it 
did just the opposite. 

q 


The climate of California is said to be 
almost fatal to poets. The trouble is 
that it is always spring there and this 
keeps the poets constantly overdoing. 
It’s like making hens lay an extra num- 
ber of eggs by turning the electric light 
on them in the middle of the night and 
making them think it’s another day. But 
it is believed that the new poetry per- 
fecting machine which was recently de- 
scribed in the Pathfinder for the first 
time will save the situation, by relieving 
the poets of most of their drudgery. 


q 

La Follette’s friends complain that if 
the senator had not been sick most of 
the time lately he would have stirred up 
a lot more trouble than he has and 
would be in a better position now to 
bust up the presidential campaign. That 
is one of the dangers of any one-man 
political party and La Follette’s friends 
have unconsciously pointed out the in- 
herent. weakness of the La Follette 
cause. No party or movement that de- 
pends on the life or health of one man 
can make much of a success. Take La 
Follette away and his movement would 
be like the play of “Hamlet” with Ham- 
let missing. La Follette has dominated 
his movement too mu¢h for its own 
good; he is bigger than his movement, 
whereas his movement in order to win 
would have to be bigger than he is. This 
country is so big and its interests are 
so vast that the people will never make 
the mistake of risking their all on any 
single individual. Our political parties 
live on because, while the individuals 
going to make them up gradually pass 
off the scene, others always take their 
places. Thus the people feel safer in 
trusting their welfare to the keeping of 
one of these great old time-tested par- 
ties than in casting their lot with any 
individual leader no matter how able 
he may be. 


THE PATHFINDER 
NEVADA’S DARK SPOT 

Reno, where most of the citizens live 
only six months, is in a slump, they 
say. Several of its divorce mills have 
shut down and others are going only on 
part time. This worries the industrious 
tradesmen, hotel-keepers, lawyers and 
others; and, filled with civic pride and 
enterprise, they have started a cam- 
paign to bring back the divorcees. “Mar- 
ry and move to Reno,” might be their 
slogan. 

Everybody knows of Reno. Just men- 
tion the name in any company and 
there will be a laugh. It has a reputa- 
tion that would make a fertilizer fac- 
tory smell sweet. Decent people make 
a detour to avoid it. Others go, but get 
away as soon as they can; they don’t 
want to be caught there. If those who 
went there to live six months were only 
kept there for life both they and the 
town would be properly punished. 


But Reno is losing ground. Up to 
1918 it was turning out some 3000 di- 
vorce decrees a year. Last year the 
number was only 789. Reno is worried. 
If married people lived sanely and re- 
mained happy nobody would regret it 
more than lawyers in Reno. But they 
don’t think divorces have decreased be- 
cause of more successful marriages. 
They doubtless have a right to be cyn- 
ical. They say Paris has attracted their 
clientele away. They think the rich 
woman wanting a divorce goes prefer- 
ably to Paris because of freedom of 
life, lack of restraint and the attractive 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW 


President and Congress 

President, Calvin. Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with 

allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra 

and $117,000 more for clerk hire and White House ex- 
penses—$217,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 


Vice-President, (office now vacant); salary $12,000. 
dent pro tem of Senate, Albert B. Cummins. 


Speaker of House, Frederick H. Gillett: salary $12,- 
000. The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 68th 
congress receive $7500 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 

stance between their homes and Washington; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a yr for clerk hire; each representative, 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to each 
211,877 population. 


Party Division in 68th Congress: House 226, Rep., 206 
Dem., 1 Soc., 1 Farm.-Lab., 1 Ind. Senate Rep., 
43 Dem., 2 Farm.-Lab. 


The Cabinet 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. State, 

Charles EB. Hughes, N, Y.; Treasury, Ww. 
Pa.; War, John W. Weeks, Mass.; Atty.-Gen. Harlan 
Fiske Stone, N. Y.; Postmaster-Gen., Harry S. New. Ind.; 
Secy. Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, Cal.; Interior, Dr. Hubert 
Work, Colo,; Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace. Iowa; Com- 
merce, Herbert C. Hoover, Cal,; Labor, James J. Davis, 
Pa. Salary of each $12,000. 


The Supreme Court 














Prtesi- 


Chief Justice, William HR. Taft, Conn., (Rep.), sal 
$15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: Jou, 
Mekenna, Cal., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass., 


(Rep.); Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.): Willis VanDe- 
vanter, Wyo., (Rep.); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Sutherland, 
Utah, (Rep.); Edward T. Sanford, Tenn., (Rep.). 
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depravity of the place. Therefore they 
are planning to make Reno very bad, 
very naughty, full of drinking places 
and gambling houses, just to beat Paris. 

It all proves how far men will go 
when reputation is already gone and 
honor is hanging by a thread. With 
their past experience they do not balk 
at violating the law and besmirching a 
whole community, not to say state. But 
the rest of the state is not willing. 
There has been a how! of protest, and 
a threat to make the legislature change 
the disgraceful divorce laws. The rest 
of the state has suffered a lot from 
Reno’s reputation without getting much 
profit out of it, and it has a right to 
kick. The action the town is now tak- 
ing, or planning, is the very one to cure 
it. It is now so bad that to make it 
worse will deservedly kill it. Even 
vice-loving divorce seekers would be 
ashamed to go there, or to be seen there. 
Public opinion in America, though often 
tolerant or careless about things at a 
distance, is not so easy-going nor so 
helpless that it will allow itself to be 
indefinitely »utraged. 

Reno is not yery likely to “do a come- 
back” as planned, and the state and na- 
tion will not in the future have to blush 
for this dark and _ ill-smelling spot 
which has identified itself with one of 
the worst evils of the country. In the 
60 years Nevada has been in the Union 
there have been 10,000 more divorces 
granted there than there are people in 
the state—a record not to be proud of. 
If the state likes such a record it might 
see what it can do next to encourage 
murder, robbery, arson and plain 
chicken-stealing. If it wants to attract 
the criminals and the vicious from all 
over the country the other states will 
be glad enough to get rid of these ele- 
ments. 

q 


Sugar is cheap this year—which 
must be a great disappointment to the 
profiteers and to thé demagogs who 
always make political capital out of 
high prices. 

q 


While the United States has hundreds 
—in fact several thousands—of steamers 
which it acquired during the war but 
which it is unable to operate success- 
fully or sell at any price, Germany is 
going right ahead building new steam- 
ers which are being put into service 
and which will carry German products 
to all parts of the world. What a sig- 
nificant contrast we have here. If our 
government can’t run a merchant ma- 
rine, why don’t we at least sell or give 
our ships to someone that can. It would 
be better than to let them rust away as 
useless junk. 
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Ques tion 





Uncanceled Stamps on Envelopes 


Ques. Can stamps on government postal 
cards and stamped envelopes be used in 
any way for postage except on the original 
cards and envelopes ?—Ans. According to the 
postal regulations, stamps cut from stamp- 
ed envelopes, newspaper wrappers and 
postal cards are not good for postage. How- 
ever, stamped envelopes spoiled in address- 
ing are redeemable at postage value if pre- 
sented at the postoffice in a substantially 
whole condition, Unmutilated postal cards 
are redeemable at 75 per cent of their face 
value.’ But stamped envelopes and postal 
cards bearing printed addresses are re- 
deemable from original purchasers only. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Ques. Is Oliver Wendell Holmes, asso- 
ciate justice of the supreme court, any re- 
lation to the poet Oliver Wendell Holmes? 
—Ans. Yes, Justice Holmes is the son of 
the great poet. 


Pronunciation of “La Follette” 


Ques. What is the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the last name of Senator Robert La 
Follette?—Ans. This name is correctly 
pronounced “La-fol-et,” with the accent on 
the second syllable. The “a” is sounded as 
“a” in “father,” and the “o” as the “o” in 
“folly.” 





Washed Eggs Deteriorate 


Ques. Why should eggs not be washed 
to clean them?—Ans. Egg shells are cov- 
ered with a natural mucilaginous coating 
which delays the entrance of harmful germs 
into the egg. This viscid coating is soft- 
ened or removed by washing, thus dimin- 
ishing the keeping quality of the egg and 
causing quick deterioration. 


Language Used in United States 


Ques. Did any early congress ever vote 
on the language to be used in the United 
States?—Ans. So far as we are able to 
learn no early congress ever voted on the 
language to be used in this country. How- 
ever, Brander Matthews says that not long 
after we had proclaimed our independence 
an ultra-patrioticmember of the Continental 
congress moved that we renounce the Eng- 
lish tongue and devise a new language of 
our own which we would not have to share 
with the enemy. Roger Sherman, a mem- 
ber of the congress from Connecticut and 
a signer of the declaration of independence, 
moved as an amendment that we retain Eng- 
lish and compel the British to use another. 
This method, thought Sherman, would be 
much simpler. The new language notion 
was never heard of any more in congress. 


Pope Confers Honorary Degrees 


Ques. Does the pope ever confer honor- 
ary degrees?—Ans, According to the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, the pope frequently con- 
fers honorary degrees in law and theology. 
For instance, in 1907 Edward W. Bok, edi- 
tor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. (Doctor of 
Laws) from Pope Pius X. 


The Australian Ballot 

Ques. When and where was the Austra- 
lian ballot first used?—Ans. This system 
of voting was first used in elections held 
in New South Wales, Australia, in 1858. It 
was adopted in England in 1872 and is now 
widely used throughout the British empire. 
In this country it was first employed in 
elections at Louisville, Ky., in 1888. In the 





same year Massachusetts adopted the Aus- 
tralian ballot for all state elections, begin- 
ning in 1889. Since that time this form 
of voting, in one form or other, has been 
adopted in nearly every state of the Union. 
The characteristic features of the Austra- 
lian system are as follows: All candidates 
are placed on the same ballot, which is 
compiled, printed and placed at the polls 
under the direction of public officials and 
at public expense; in other words, the bal- 
lot is official. The voter indicates his pref- 
erence by making a mark opposite the can- 
didates he prefers. The primary purpose of 
the system is to insure absolute secrecy. 
This is accomplished by compelling the 
voter to go into a booth alone while he 
marks his ballot. 


Destroying Onion Breath 
Ques. What will kill an onion breath? 
—Ans. A cup of strong tea will remove 
practically all the smell of onion from 
one’s breath. 





Shot Sinks to Ocean Bottom 


Ques. Is it a fact that there are places 
in the ocean so deep that a solid steel shot 
will not go to the bottom?—Ans. Any ob- 
ject which is héavier than an equal volume 
of water will sink at sea. The steel shot 
would sink to the bottom. Many people 
think that heavy objects, steel vessels for 
instance, will not go entirely to the bottom 
when sunk at sea, because of the great 
pressure. But the pressure has nothing to 
do with it. 





Mrs. Lincoln’s Brothers 


Ques. Is it true that Mrs. Abraham Lin- 
coln had a brother in the Confederate army ? 
—Ans. Mrs. Lincoln had two brothers that 
we know of in the Confederate service. One 
of them was killed at the battle of Shiloh 
and the other fell at Vicksburg. Ben Har- 
din Helm, who married Mrs. Lincoln’s 
sister, was a Confederate officer. 


Race of Eskimos 


Ques. To what race does the Eskimo be- 
long?—Ans. It was long supposed that 
the Eskimo was of Mongolian stock, that 
he was an off-shoot of the Asiatic. But 
modern ethnologists are inclined to regard 
the Eskimo as closely akin to the American 
Indian. In stature the Eskimo is rather 
small, averaging between five feet two 
inches and five feet six inches in height. 
His hands and feet are small and his face 
oval. The Eskimo’s skin is only slightly 
brown and his hair is coarse and black. 
Like the Indian he has very little beard. 


Location of Snake’s Stomach 


Ques. How and where does a snake di- 
gest its food?—Ans. The stomach of snakes 
is in the fore part of the body. It is long, 
narrow and distensible. The snake swal- 
lows its prey whole and often alive. Owing 
to the heavy flow of saliva digestion begins 
immediately and takes place rapidly. 


Petit and Grand Jury 


Ques. What is the difference between a 
petit and a grand jury?—Ans. A petit or 
petty jury is a trial jury; that is, it sits 
during a trial and passes on the evidence 
and testimony presented before the court. 
Such a jury usually consists of 12 persons, 
except in cases where the parties to a suit 
agree to a smaller number. A grand jury 
is an entirely different kind of body. It 
usually consists of less than 24 and more 
than 11 persons who are called to investi- 








Making Your Mental 
Pictures Come True 


Do you long for friends? 

For greater prosperity? 

For perfect health and 
more happiness? 

) Have you life-long desires 

that seem unattain- 

able? 


Thousands of others are 
making their mental pictures 
of their life, as they would 
have it, come true, With the 
aid of New Thought, they mul- 
tiply their powers, overcome 
their limitations, develops mag - 
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Elizabeth Towne ment follows. 


Geter ot tastes You too can do this if you 


will give New Thought an opportunity to aid you. 

“The Gist of New Thought’”’ will open your eyes to un- 
dreamed of powers within yourself with which you can and 
will change your life. It is complete, and easily understood. 
FOR 10 CENTS we will send you a copy of the 

above booklet and a month’s trial 
of NAUTILUS MAGAZINE of New Thought, of which 
Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne are editors. 
Wonderful personal experience articles on the successful 
application of New Thought a feature of each issue. Send 
today, and we will include Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s ““What 
I Know About New Thought.” THE ELIZABETH TOWNE 
CO., inc., Dept, T-101, Holyoke, Mass. 
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As New Orleans is built on land which is 
below the level of the Mississippi there is dif- 
ficulty in burying the dead in ordinary graves, 
owing to the water seepage. So the plan has 
been adopted of placing the bodies in masonry 
vaults built in rows, and one above another, as 
shown in the picture. This idea was borrowed 
from Europe, where it has long been in use. 
The most extensive and famous cemetery of 
this sort in the world is in Genoa, Italy, where 
the vaults, each one with a body in it, and seal- 
ed up, stretch in almost endless succession. 





gate and examine into complaints against 
persons to determine whether there is 
enough prima facie evidence to justify 
criminal prosecution. If the grand jury 
unanimously agrees that there is enough 
evidence for accusation it returns what is 
know as a true bill or indictment. If it 
thinks there is not sufficient evidence the 
complaints are dismissed. The grand jury, 
like the petit jury, is a relic of the English 
common law and has been abolished in 
several states. 


Length of “Coon’s Age” 

Ques. Why do people say, “I haven’t seen 
you for a coon’s age”? Do coons live long- 
er than other animals?—Ans. A “coon’s 
age” means a long time. It had its origin 
in the erroneous notion that a raccoon 
lives to a great age. The raccoon, it is now 
believed, does not live longer than other 
small animals. However, therr is no ade- 
quate way known at present to determine 
the longevity of wild animals in the nat- 
ural state. Longevity figures for animals 
are notoriously inaccurate. In captivity 
raccoons do not attain a very great age. 


Valentino’s First Name 


Ques. How does Valentino, the movie 
actor, spell his first name, Rudolph or Ro- 
dolph?—Ans. He spells it Rodolph. 


Horse’s Feet Off Ground 


Ques. Does a man running a race or a 
trotting horse on a track always have at 
least one foot on the ground or is there 
a period when all feet are in the air?—Ans. 
Slow motion moving pictures show that 
there are times when all four feet of a 
running horse are off the ground. It is 
also true that there are times when both 
the feet of a running man are in the air. 
However, a horse trotting always has at 
least one foot on the ground. 





Unabridged Dictionaries 

Ques. What is the difference between an 
abridged and an unabridged dictionary ?— 
Ans. The verb “abridge” means to shorten, 
to condense, to epitomize, or to give the 
substance of in fewer words. An unabridg- 
ed dictionary is a complete dictionary. 
Webster’s New International dictionary is 
an unabridged work; likewise the New 
Standard dictionary is unabridged. Web- 
ster’s Collegiate dictionary is an abridg- 
ment of the New International; that is, it 
contains the substance of the larger work 
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condensed into fewer words; it is the larger 
dictionary condensed. The Practical Stand- 
ard dictionary is an abridgment of the New 
Standard. It is the substance of the large 
dittionary reduced to a more convenient 
size. In each case the authority of the 
smaller book is the same as that of the 
work on which it is based. 


How Insects Walk on Water 


~ agp 6 toin j x 
How oul eeriain insects walk on 


Ques. = Beg mg 
the water?—Ans. Such insects aré unown 


as water skaters, skippers or striders. They 
move about as freely on water as other in- 
sects do on a hard surface. This they 
are enabled to do because of the surface 
film and because their feet are covered with 
a velvety substance which does not easily 
get wet. The surface of a liquid acts as if 
it were covered with an elastic film like 
a thin rubber membrane. If an ordinary 
sewing needle is carefully laid on the sur- 
face of water in a basin, the needle will 
float, notwithstanding the fact that the 
density of steel is greater than that of 
water. The needle floats for the simple 
reason that it is not heavy enough to break 
through the surface film. It bears down 
the surface of the water, yet does not break 
through it. If the needle is dipped in oil 
it will float much more-readily. 


“Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child” 


Ques. Is the often quoted saying “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” a Bible verse? 
If so, where in the Bible is it found?— 
Ans. This old proverb is not in the Bible 
in that particular form. In 13th chapter of 
Proberbs is the following sentence: “He 
that spareth the rod hateth his son.” This 
verse no doubt suggested the familiar prov- 
erb; the remainder was probably supplied 
because of the alliteration. The earliest 
record we have of the proverb is in Ralph 
Venning’s “Mysteries and Revelations,” pub- 
lished in 1649. He said, “They spare the 
rod, and spoyle the child.” 





EARLY HISTORY OF GOLF 


Three months before the Pilgrim fathers 
left Deftshaven James VI approved the 
contract for the first municipal golf links 
at St. Andrews, Scotland. Golf may have 
started in Holland where a game called 
“kolf,’ a cross between golf, hockey and 
bowling, was played on the ice, within 
covered courts and even in churchyards. 
If the Scotch did import the sport they 
changed it greatly. “Links” for example is 
the Scotch term referring to rolling close- 
cropped shore fields which have become the 
model for all golf courses. “Bunkers” are 
really cut banks such as are found along 
a graded country road. Such banks with 
sand pits are natural to the Scotch shore, 
St. Andrews’s cut banks are now artificially 
created on golf links wherever golf is play- 
ed. For many years the original Scotch 
course consisted of 11 holes, a match being 
two rounds or 22 holes, but in 1764 it was 
decided to eliminate two holes so today the 
standard course is in multiples of nine— 
National Geographic Society. 
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Profit by this tiessage 
from Washington,DC. 


WASHINGTON — eat of the 
United States Government, internation- 
ally famed as a city of magnificent 
buildings — is a thriving metropolis, 
growing steadily with the Nation. 

This constant growth gives strength 
and stability to the city's real estate 
values, and enables you to get 6% % 
or more, with exceptional safety. 


Our First Mortgage Bonds are sold out- 
right for cash or under our investment 
savings plan, which pays 6% % or 
more on every partial payment. Mail 
coupon now for free booklet. 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 51 YEARS 


~The F.H.SMITH Co- 


‘ounded 1873 
Smith Building - Washington, D. C, 


Please send me your free booklet “Half a Century 
of Investment Safety in the Nation's Capital.” 1 
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BE, A RAILWAY 


RAFFIC INSPECTOR 


MEN WANTED! 
Earn Up to $250 per Mo. 


Many opportunities for advancement in this new, fascinating 
profession. Travel or remain near home. Pleasant, outdoor 





work. Report o high railway officials. 


Position | Peetens Spen-Must 
Guaranteed 


Our guarantee states 
that tuition will be re- 
funded to you if, upon 
graduation, position is 
not obtained for you 
paying at least $110 
per mo. and expenses. 





Must train more men! You can easily 
qualify for position paying at least $110 
per month and expenses, after 3 mos. 
Spare-time study at home. Re 
Guarantee Notice. 
DON’T DELAY! 
You can succeed as hundreds have. 
Get full details. Mail coupon today! 
Standard Business Training inst. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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® Standard Business Training Inst., 
| Buftale, New York 



















8 Send me, entirely free, Booklet 
g No. D-60 giving full particulars 
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High School Course 
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ears. Meets all requirements for en- 
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described 


Free Bulletin: Seed fore TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. & $8th St. © A.8.1923_ CHICAGO § 


bought and sold. Bargain 
Used Correspondence Courses Pought 2x4 sold. Bargain 
Students’ Exchange, Dept. 8, 47 West 42 St., New York. 


USED Correspondence Courses of al) schools sold, 
rented and exchanged. New 1924 catalogue tree. 
(Courses bought). LEE MOUNTAIN, PISGAH, ALABAMA 
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The Art of Camouflaging 
To camouflage an object means to dis- 
guise it by painting or other artificial means, 
During the World war camouflaging was 
used to a great extent. Many new methods 
were invented and ships, trains, buildings, 
even whole villages, men, trenches, ma- 


other thines implacements 274 ntimerous 
Oo er mune’s 


et av were protected by it. Accord- 

ing to Mr. yen Bement, who specialized 
in ship-disguising, you can use camouflage 
in your business, in your houses, yards, 
gardens and even on the clothes you wear, 
Camouflaging is a “peace art” for women 
and architects, he says. One can make his 
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house entrance door “wider” by putting up 
side-lights or by adding wide casings with 
wide moldings and putting on a project- 
ing coping. 

A good example of camouflage is shown 
in the above groups of parallel lines. 
The two groups really occupy the same 
space, but it doesn’t look like it. The 
left-hand group looks longer and narrower 
than the other. It is the same with stripes 
in clothing, Mr. Bement says. Too many 
close parallel lines seem to take up too 

















Wiicr CIRCLE 1S LARGER? 
NEITHER ONE 
much space. Flowing and diagonal lines, 
he claims, give greater impression of length 
than either vertical or horizontal ones, but 
it is best not to put too many of any kind 
together. 

Another inttresting bit of camouflage is 
shown in the illustration containing the 
two circles. These plainly show the curi- 
ous effects that may be produced by ar- 
ranging lines and spots in different ways. 
The two circles are exactly the same size. 
The one in the large square looks Jarger, 
but that is because it is inside the square. 
{f this square be taken away, the circle 
with the small square inside it will then 
appear to be a little larger. 

Facial make-up, this authority says, is 
also camouflaging, but few women under- 
stand how to use it. If the face is broad 
the color should be put on the cheek bone 
near the center of the face. On narrow 
faces the color should be put further back 
toward the ears. This makes the thin face 
seem rounder. Also the chin is made more 
prominent and rounder by putting color 
on it. Actors and actresses are expert 
camoufleurs, he says. They darken their 
lower eyelids, for otherwise the footlights 


eteeennalill 


would destroy the lines of their eyes. Strong 
lights shining directly down on a person 
make the face look haggard and worn while 
footlights destroy the facial lines and give 
it a round appearance. 








Did Snake Milk a Cow? 


Our oft-repeated statement, made on the 
best of authority, that snakes cannot milk 
cows is disputed by F. C. Kemper, a Bel- 
videre, S. Dak., reader. “During a long con- 
valescence I was employed taking care of 
the improvements on an outlying addition 
to a city in Washington,” he writes. “Among 
my duties was the milking of a cow. The 
cow came home one night without milk in 
one teat. Shortly after she had no milk 
in one teat three nights in succession, I 
determined to catch the guilty one. 

“In the afternoon I followed the cow at 
a distance in the timber so I could occa- 
sionally see her. No milk pail approached. 
When the cow began to turn homeward 
I noticed what seemed to be a stick hang- 
ing from her teat. As I approached the 
cow I saw a snake apparently two feet in 
length with a generous circumference in 
one place, its tail drawn off the ground, sus- 
pended from the teat. When I came within 
30 feet of the cow the snake dropped and 
disappeared in the brush. When I milked 
the cow shortly after there was no milk in 
that teat. After this I kept the cow close 
to the house and the cow gave milk regu- 
larly from all four teats. 


The Wildcat Leapers 


Sometime when the party has gone the 
usual round of games and has reached- that 
stage where everyone is trying to think 
of “something to play” come forward with 
the game “wildcat.” Wildcat is an inter- 
esting game and usually results in general 
confusion with the laugh of the crowd. You 
suggested the game and you are the leader. 
First you give everyone present the name 
of an animal which is to be kept secret. 
Then announce that when you call the name 
of an animal the one having that name is 
supposed to leap about after you. By this 
time you have reached a point well out of 
the way of the rest of the company and 
you call out “wildcat.” As you have given 
everybody the name of the same animal 
—wildcat—they all jump together. In 
this way general confusion results, which 
causes much laughter. 











How Diamonds are Made and Mined 


The famous diamond mines at Kimberly, 
South Africa, are ancient volcanoes which 
petered out ages ago. During their youth 
the great heat and pressure of these vol- 
canoes created gigantic laboratories in their 
depths in which thousands of the hard white 
carbon crystals called diamonds were made, 
These precious stones are embedded in a 
great volume of worthless rock known as 
“blue ground” and until comparatively re- 
cently were as hard to find as the proverb- 
ial needle in a haystack. But just as a 
clever searcher now could probably locate a 
needle in a haystack with a powerful mag- 
net, so engineers have evolved mechanical 
means to separate the few tiny diamonds 
from the many tons of earth in which they 
are hidden. 

The effectiveness with which nature has 
concealed the crystals is evinced by the 
fact that the “blue ground” brought up 
from the depths of the mines and carrying 
its precious gems is spread out in the open 
for anywhere from four months to a year 
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Pathfinder Offers Boys 
Chance to Make Money 


The Pathfinder is now so well known and so well liked 
all over the land that we want some energetic and am- 
bitious boy in each locality to act as our agent. Here 
is a chance for the right kind of boy to build up a little 
business of his own, thereby gaining valuable experience 
and at the same time earning a nice sum each week. 

Parents and teachers are invited to call this matter 
to the attention of some boy who they believe is fitted 
for taling up this work and get him to write to us at 
once for particulars. The boy should tell us how many 
copies of the Pathfinder he thinks he can dispose of each 
week. We are willing to supply him free with enough 
sample copies etc. to give him a start. But he must 
be a hustler. 

No elaborate preparations or formalities are required. 
The boy will not have to take his profits in the form of 
premiums but will get the cash at once and have it to 
spend as he pleases. He will simply receive his bundle 
of Pathfinders from the postoffice each week, sell as 
many of them as he can and report and remit to us at 
Stated periods. Any copies he does not sell he can leave 
at houses as samples so people can read them and see 
for themselves what a wonderful paper the Pathfinder is. 
The following week the boy will call where he has 
left samples and see if the people don’t want to buy & 
copy each w In this way a regular route can be 
built up and the list increased, thus increasing the 
boy’s profits. Where people prefer to subscribe for the 
paper and get it by mail instead of buying a copy each 
week the boy can take the subscription and we will pay 
him a liberal commission. 

Don’t miss this Ly Write without delay as 
the first boy who registers in each Jocality will have the 
preference, and he will remain our agent as long 
as he shows he’s a hustler. Address 


The Pathfinder, (Boy Agent Dept.), Washingten, D. C. 
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to “weather.” The diamonds seem “per- 
fectly safe, for officials who have often 
walked over the weathering dirt assert they 
have never found a single diamond in this 
way. As the “blue ground” weathers it 
crumbles and great harrows, like those 
used on farms in our own West, are dragged 
over it to facilitate the process. 

After the material is eventually broken 
down into relatively fine particles, the Na- 
tional Geographic Society says, it is taken 
in trucks to the mechanical plant for treat- 
ment. Here the ground is mixed with 
water and passed over screens of fine wire 
meshing. When as much as possible of 
the foreign material has been removed in 
this way the coarse residue, containing the 
diamonds, is passed over sloping, vibrating 
tables covered with thick grease. Because 
of some little understood physical property, 
diamonds stick to the grease while the 
worthless material flows over the edge of 
the tables. The grease with its load of 
crystals is then scraped into a perforated 
container and heated by steam. The grease 
melts away and leaves the small but high- 
ly valuable object of search. 

How widely spaced the diamonds are in 
their matrix of earth can be show best by 
a comparison of volumes. The earth taken 
out in a year by the largest mining com- 
pany in the diamond fields would form a 
cube more than 430 feet in each dimension. 
This would fill a large city block to a 
height of more than 30 stories. The dia- 
monds found in this vast amount of earth 
would only fill a cubical box less than three 
feet in each dimension. But these stones 
are worth about $25,000,000. 

A feature of the Kimberly diamond fields 
are the unique labor compounds. Since 
diamonds can be easily stolen, the mines 
employ only native laborers who agree to 
“enlist” for at least three months and re- 
main for that period (when not at work) 
within a walled inclosure. In the largest 
compound, covering more than four acres, 
3000 men live. Not only are these com- 
pounds surrounded by high walls, but they 
are covered overhead by fine wire netting 
so that diamonds cannot be thrown out- 
side to confederates. 

Laborers entering or leaving a compound 
must go through a procedure not unlike that 
when entering a foreign country having 
strict customs laws. They must pass a 
strict health examination. Only certain 
articles may be taken into a compound, and 
no boots, shoes or other hard or solid ma- 
terials may be taken out—only clothing 
which has. been minutely searched. In the 
largest of the compounds, where some la- 
borers have chosen to stay for years, are 
stores, a church, a school, a hospital, athletic 
grounds and a swimming pool. The mana- 
ger of the compound is a sort of mayor and 
judge combined and is called on to decide 
innumerable disputes. 


Forenoons and Afternoons 

Many people know by observation that 
the sun is erratic in his daily habits but 
do not understand how this can be so. They 
know that in February he is sluggish about 
getting up in the morning, and though he 
can hardly be blamed for taking his time 
during this dreariest part of the year, yet 
this makes our forenodns noticeably short- 
er, while our afternoons are comparatively 
long. In November it is just the other way 
and we have a lengthened forenoon, while 
the sun hurries to rest early, thus cutting 
short the afternoon hours. Thus we see 


that the allusion “as regular as the sun” 
is subject to some discounts. 
try to find out why this is. 
In the old days when there were no ac- 
curate clocks the discrepancy between sun 
time and clock time was not noticed. Peo- 


Now we will 
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ple first timed themselves by the sun, and 
later devised the sundial. When clocks 
were first introduced they were set back 
or ahead to agree with the sun as often as 
necessary, but the time came when the 
clocks were found to be more regular than 
the sun, and then no further effort was 
made to keep them together. 

The time given by the sun or a sundial 
is called the apparent time while that given 
by a clock going at a uniform rate is called 
mean time. The precise causes which make 
the sun day longer or shorter than the 
clock day take us pretty deep into technical 
astronomy; but in a general way they re- 
sult from the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit and the obliquity of the ecliptic, or 
angle of 23% degrees between the plane 
of the earth’s equator and that of the 
earth’s orbit round the sun. 

The earth is nearer to the sun in Decem- 
ber than in June, and the nearer it is the 
faster it moves in its orbit—this being a 
principle of the law of gravitation. Then, 
owing to the obliquity of the ecliptic, the 
solar days at the time of the equinoxes are 
about 20 seconds shorter than the average, 
while at the solstices they are about 20 
seconds longer. These discrepancies in a 
single day do not amount to much, but 
added together for 100 days from Nov. 2 
to Feb. 12 for instance they bring the clock 
from 16 minutes slow to 15 minutes fast 
with the sun. The interval between the 
real sun and clock time is called the equa- 
tion of time. 


Trick Addition of Nines 
Prof.OleO’Margarine who fancies himself 
a great mathematical genius like Einstein 
declares that the old arithmetic is away off. 
For instance, he says, it teaches that four 








nines are 36, five nines are 45 and six nines | 
are 54. He admits that this is true occa- | 


sionally but insists that any one of the 
three combinations of nines may be 100. If 
you will study the proposition carefully 
you will find that the professor is right 
—in a way. Here are his figures; try ’em 
out on your friends: 

IX 
IX 
IX 
IX 
IX 


100 


9x9+9+9+9/9=100 
99+-9/9=100 


Queer Queries 
Have you seen a sheet for the river bed? 


_Or a single hair from a hammer’s head? 


Has the foot of a mountain any toes? 
And is there a pair of garden hose? 


Does a needle ever wink its eye? 

Why doesn’t the wing of an army fly? 
Can you tickle the ribs of a parasol? 
Or open the trunk of a tree at all? 


Are the teeth of a rake inclined to bite? 
Have the clock hands any left or right? 
Is the garden plot quite deep and dark? 
And what is the sound of a birch’s bark? 


Nor you, nor I, nor anyone 
Can see a thing in this but fun! 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


Please do not ask the Pathfinder to furnish 
puzzle-problems. When you have a problem in everyday 
life you have to find the solution. The Pathfinder is trying 
to teach people to depend on themselves. 


solutions to 


No. 230. A man borrowed $800 and payed 
it back in five annual instalments of $200 
each, making a total of $1000 of which $200 
was interest. What was the rate of inter- 
est? Ans. to 229—7, 14, 28, 30 and 8. 





Books of etiquette are still in demand, 
although reading them is considered bad 
etiquette —Opelika News. 
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For that Jolly 
Beach Party 


Pack your week-end bag, say goodbye to the 
hot, noisy city and set out for a day or two 
of real fun and healthy sport at the lake or 
sea. And don’t forget to take along your pock- 
et orchestra so there'll be plenty of good 
music for those who want to dance. If you 
want to be the hit of the party, be ready 
with a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for hap- 
piness and there’s nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. Hohner Harmonicas are true in 
tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today 
and play it tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers, 
Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 185, New York City. 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 
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Just Add Cold Water and sugar. 
You will have the best drink you F 
ever tasted. Very delicious—refresh- 
ing—healthful, Prepared instantly— }} 
no trouble. Can be kept on ice a week. 
Fine for Home, Parties, Picnics, 
Besa Tbe for 0 alae packase pomteel 
para 50c for 7 kinds (70 big glasses) 
Cherry, Grape, Straw ty, Lemon, 
etc. postpaid, with particulars how you 
can Make big Money. Doit NOW. 
alee tt CHAS. T. MORRISSEY CO., 

Veureolt 4415-19 Madison St., 
- CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 

9114; 6/13 


So 
= [is] 4] 3] 1/18) 
Given Win 5000 Votes 
What words do these numbers 
make? The numbers in the squares 
DB 





ive This Puzzle 























represent letters of the alph bet. igure 
SA, Sis bane on en. F “ 


he ten figures 
spell three words — 


. What are the words? 
Many Prizes and Cash Rewa 

Get your share of these EASY-TO-WIN 
prizes. Besides the Ford Touring Car I 
am going to give Phonographs, Bicycles, 
Gold Watches, Silverware, etc.,and Cash 
Rewards. Prizes duplicated in case of tie. 5000 Ford votes and full 





ticulars sent oon our solution is received. Answer quick. 
Duane w. Gaylord. S37 s Dearborn St., Dept. 80, Chicago. 








French plate. Easily learned, 


SILVERING MIRRORS fr7o sic Plans tee 


Wear Mirror Works, Dept. 30, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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WVomens Newseties— 








Paris Bans Corset. The corset is doomed 
to go the way of the bustle and hoop-skirt, 
according to Paris fashion dictators who 
have made no provision for corsets in their 
new “silhouette styles.” The clinging gowns 
also have shorter skirts. Walking costumes 
made of reps and kaska are now all the 
rage. Footwear this summer shows all col- 
ors of the rainbow. 





Now It’s “Flappers’ Rash.” Bobbed-hair- 
ed girls are experiencing something akin to 
what happens to many young men when 
they first shave. Not being used to shaving 
or close-cropping, the tender skin becomes 
irritated and a rash often appears. More 
brunettes than blondes are concerned be- 
cause they have to trim the backs of their 
necks oftener. 

Woman Acting Governor. When Gov. 
Hinkle attended the Democratic convention, 
Mrs. Soledad Chacone, New Mexico’s secre- 
tary of state, was acting governor. She 
became next in line of succession by the 
death of the lieutenant-governor. 





J. Q. Adams’s Grandchild Dies. Mrs. Re- 
becca Bean, granddaughter of John Quincy 
Adams, sixth president of the United 
States, died at Petersburg, Colo., at the age 
of 102. Her maiden name was Shinn, She 
was born in what is now West Virginia. Her 
father designed an early locomotive. 





Dogs Guests at Wedding.. Four dogs 
owned by the bride occupied a reserved pew 
at the church wedding of Miss Grace Hen- 
drick to George Patterson jr. at Simsbury, 
Conn. The bride, a New York society girl, 
said she couldn’t think of being married” 
without her dogs being present. 





Mrs. Harding Gets Degree. The degree of 
doctor of laws which Kenyon college at 
Gambier, Ohio, conferred on President 
Harding, but which the latter did not actu- 
ally receive because of his death, was given 
Mrs. Harding at the centennial observance 
of that college. 


Win Legion Essay Prizes. Girls captured 
two of the three prizes offered by the 
American Legion for essayson “Why Should 
America Prohibit Immigration for Five 
Years?” Miss Sarah Heysham, 17, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., won the first award of $750 
and Miss Florence Sweetman, 16, of Roches- 
ter, captured the second prize—%500. The 
money will be used for defraying expenses 
of attending college. The contest was open 
to school-children between 12 and 18 years 
old. More than 350,000 essays were sub- 
mitted. 


Packs a Mighty Wallop. Mrs. Ada Viola, 
short and stocky, landed a right upper-cut 
on the jaw of Max Saunders, a_ six-foot 
doorman of a Brooklyn hotel. The latter 
was still “out” when they took him to a 
hospital. He had a broken jaw. Three 
policemen escorted Mrs. Viola to a police- 
station where bail was set at $1000. She 
became peeved when Saunders told the 
driver of a car she was in to “move on.” 








Mother of 24 at 38. Only 38 years old, 
Mrs. Michael Comerfort, wife of a Keyport, 
N. J., farmer, has had 24 children. Triplets 
have just been born to her, the second set 
within five years. There have been several 
sets of twins. Only 10 of the children are 
now alive. 





Find Bride’s Long-Sought Grave. During 
the Civil war a New England bride followed 
her soldier-husband through Sherman’s 
campaign. In the same company with her 
husband, she concealed her identity up to 


the time of the capture of Atlanta. There, 
stricken by fever, she was left behind while 
her husband marched “from Atlanta to the 
sea.” In his absence she died. When he 
returned he could not locate her grave. In 
1903 the veteran, too, died, still searching 
for his wife’s grave. The other day at At- 
lanta a steam shovel dug up a skull and a 
bottle, the latter containing the name “Pru- 
dence Bainbridge.” That was the name of 
the soldier’s bride. 


Bus Queen of Iowa. In 1922 Miss Helen 
Schultz, then 23 years old, started a bus 
line between Charles City and Waverly, 
Iowa. She herself drove the first car which 
she had bought on the instalment plan with 
savings representing two years work in a 
Duluth railway office. Now she owns a 
fleet of 15 cars representing an investment 
of $150,000. She directs her business from 
a private office. 


Wears Six Wedding Rings. Mrs. Jane 
Whall, 77, of Cosham, England, wears six 
wedding rings, four on her right hand and 
two on her left. She was married seven 
times but wears no ring for her seventh 
husband who was convicted of bigamy. 








Stowaway on Warship. Dressed in a sail- 
or’s uniform, Mrs. Madeline Blair of New 
York hid herself on the warship Arizona 
when it visited New York and was not dis- 
covered until the vessel arrived at Balboa 
a month later. She was put ashore and giv- 
en transportation home. Twelve members 
of the crew were court-martialed because 
they aided her to avoid detection. 





“Mama’s Bootlegger” Captured. “There,” 
said a well-dressed: young woman as she 
handed over a dejected-looking young man 
whom she had by the coat collar to a po- 
liceman in a fashionable section of New 
York, “that’s mama’s bootlegger.” Miss 
Gertrude McInerny said she wanted the 
man stopped from bringing liquor to her 
mother. 





Prefers Love to Luxury. Mrs. Henry Blake, 
divorced wife of Arnold Lawson, asked the 
court for the custody of her two daughters, 
Vera and Jean, who live with their father. 
Mrs. Blake is wealthy and wants her daugh- 
ters to share with her the luxuries of life. 
But the girls told the court that they would 
rather live with their impoverished father, 
though they have to wash their own clothes 
and scrub the floors, Arnold Lawson is 
the son of Thomas W. Lawson, financier. 


—_—- 


Girl, 15, Drives Off Thieves. Burglars 
broke into the home of Roy Curtis, Marion, 
N. Y., merchant, and were trying to extort 
money from him when Curtis’s 15-year-old 
daughter, Martha, appeared. She gave such 
battle to the two men that they fled. They 
had previously tied and gagged Curtis’s 
son and had choked a dog that blocked 
their way. 





Marriage Guide. City Clerk Cruise of 
New York, who issues about 35,000 mar- 
riage licenses a year and should know some- 
thing about the subject, has compiled the 
following don’ts in pamphlet form as a 
guide for newly-weds: For wives—Don’t 
nag. It gives men the earache. Don’t let 
your house or yourself get untidy. A wife 
is judged by the condition of her home. 
Don’t gossip about the neighbors’ troubles. 
Don’t trump hubby’s ace in a bridge game. 
Don’t make catty remarks if he snores. Be 
sympathetic. Don’t get millinery mania or 
a clothes complex. Don’t get peeved if he 
shows he likes a pretty face in. your pres- 
ence, Don’t cabaret unless he is with you. 





(2) 


4762-4730—A Smart Costume.—Skirt 4730, 7 Sizes: 25, 
27, 29, 31, 33, 35 and 37 inches waist measure, with cor- 
responding hip measure 35, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 and 47 inches. 
For a Medium size 2% yards of 40 inch material will be 
required. Blouse 4762, 9 Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 and 48 inches bust measure For a 38 inch size 2% 
yards of 40 inch material is required. TWO separate 
patterns, 15e FOR EACH pattern. 

4768—A Practical ‘‘Cooking Set’’.—One Size: Medium. 
It will require 1% yard for the Apron, and % yard for 
the Cap of 36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 

4589—A Splendid Style for Mature Figures —7 Sizes: 36. 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 5% yards of 40 inch material. For collar 
and facings of contrasting material % yard is required 
Price 15 cents. 

4270—A Pretty House or Porch Frock.—6 Sizes: 31. 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size requires 5% yards of 32 inch material. To trim as 
ar ear requires % yard of 36 inch material. Price 15 

4766—A Dainty Frock for A Little Girl.—4 Sizes: 1. 
2, 3 and 5 years. A 8 year size requires 1% yard of 27 
inch material. To trim with contrasting material a3 
illustrated requires % yard of gaa 27 inches or % 
yard 36 inches wide. Price 15 cen 

4783—A Popu'ar ‘‘Base Ball’ Suit—4 Sizes: 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. A 12 year size requires 3% yards of + 
inch material. Cap alone requires % yard. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the. fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 
| Snore Size .... Number .......... Size .... 
WO. dacvtnscs Size .... Number .......... Size .... 


Do not order other ‘patterns on this coupon. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on lines below. Send orders 


_for pattern to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


POMMND oc cecccsescrécsedsccnséacceencesesccccovscbcesses 
RB. B. OF Bt. .rcccceccccsvese Peeper yt TTT TTT TC 


» ae poe ae 
Send 10c UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING & SUMMER i024°'B OOK OF FASHIONS, show - 


HE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of 
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Hi 


Maxine—What did your husband say when 
you asked him to buy you a car. 

Lorna—He said that in principle he agreed 
that I should have some knowledge of ma- 
chinery, and so he began by buying me a 
sewing machine  instead.— Copenhagen 
Klods Hans. 





Don’t encourage relatives to park at your 
house. Don’t grouch if he’s late for dinner. 
Smile a bit. 

For husbands—Don’t be a tightwad. Treat 
her like a sweetheart. Don’t be a killjoy. 
Make every day a honeymoon. Don’t wait 


till she’s dead to send her flowers. Don’t 
take boarders, male or female. Don’t think 
she’s a dumbell. Treat her human. Don’t 


forget she works as hard as you do—and 
gets less. Don’t make a fuss over other 
women unless she is present. Don’t treat 
her rough. She may fear you. Don’t love 
her less or yourself more. 





Balloonist in Peril. A hot-air balloon 
carrying Miss Monte Le May, parachute per- 
former, crashed against the side of a club- 
house at Evansville, Ind. The woman was 
knocked unconscious. The balloon soared 
to a height of 1500 feet before Miss Le May 
could slash the ropes that released the para- 
chute to which she was tied. She landed 
safely and was rushed to a hospital and 
there treated for a dislocated shoulder and 
bruises. 





VIEWS OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

Winton Vindicator—A woman of our ac- 
quaintance says that she is not going to bob 
her hair for the simple reason that her 
husband does not oppose it. 





Salem News—Women are taking a promi- 
nent part in drafting party platforms. It 
is intimated that they are considered gifted 
in putting in the last words. 





Houston Post—Still, we must say that a 
good many of woman’s activities in her 
broader sphere look very much like smooth 
devices to sidestep the kitchen and the 
nursery. 








Pittsburgh Sun—Scientists in Asia will 
spend five years looking for a man. A lady 
of our acquaintance has beaten that record. 





Roanoke Times—A woman always looks 
hefore she leaps, provided she can locate 
a mirror. 





Toledo Blade—We’ll bet the cave man 
never provided his indolent wife with a 
cute little breakfast room and then got his 
own breakfast. 





Providence Bulletin—It is complained by 
a recent magazine writer that woman suf- 
frage so far is a failure. And yet this is 
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one of the times when thoughtful citizens 
are inclined to question whether man suf- 
frage is the glittering success it is often 
cracked up to be. 


Chicago Blade—In this day and age a 
man can’t say anything he wants to in a 
barber shop. Bobbed hair has put a crimp 
in freedom of speech. 





. Rural New Yorker—A comfortable home 
for the living wife is far better than a fine 
monument for the dead one. 





National Republican—A moving picture 
heroine seldom looks as if she could pos- 
sibly be much good for anything else. 





Florida Times-Union—If all the women 
bob their hair, what is to become of the 
hairpin manufacturers? 





WOMEN AND MONEY VALUE 


If the average woman were without a 
sense of money values, as charged by a 
budget expert, the average American family 
would have less money in bank than it has. 
Eliminating the girl who lives at home 
and can spend her earnings for pretty 
things, and whose extravagance is one of 
the manifestations of her youth, it would 
have been fairer to say the average house- 
wife of America has a very keen apprecia- 
tion of the value of money and how hard 
it is for the husband to earn it. It is prob- 
ably quite true that women do not budget 
their expenses; neither did the great United 
States government until three years ago. If 
the budget expert would go into the stores 
patronized by the wives of wage earners and 
note with what care and anxiety the custom- 
ers spend their money and how anxious 
they are to get full value, she might revise 
her judgment a bit. With due respect to the 
paragraphers, the women are shrewd buy- 
ers. The hardly saved dollars which bulk 
so large in savings fund reports and bank 
deposits are where they are because the 
women of the country have put them there, 
often against the will of their husbands. 
The average man is a much swifter spender 
than a woman, and despite the jokes of the 
paragraphers and comic artists, all women 
do not throw away money on ‘nnumerable 
hats and gowns. The budget expert did less 
than justice to her own sex when she crit- 
icized their financial acumen.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These Ugly 
Spots 


_ There’s no longer the slightest need of feel- 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—dou- 
ble strength—is guaranteed to remove these 
homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
druggist and apply a little of it night and morn- 
ing and you should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is sel- 
dom that more than an ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful, clear 
complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength 
Othine, as.this is sold under guarantee of money 
bgck if it fails to remove freckles, 


Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
plaster. You walk, play, dance ‘in com- 
fort. No more ndgging foot pains; no dan- 
gerous applications of acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 


Absorbs ali hard growths without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. 
Big spool, 60 square inches, last most 
families year or more. $1 and if 
not satisfied after trying. get full refund. 

COMFITAPE LABORATORY 
BoxP 
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She Found 
A Pleasant Way 
To Reduce Her Fat 


Thousands of overfat 
ple have greatly re- 
uced their wens and 
attained a normal fig- 
ure by following the 
advice of others who 
use and recommend the 
Marmola Prescription 
Tablets. These harm- 
less little fat reducers 
are prepared in tablet 
form from the same in- 
gredients that formerly 
composed the famous 
Marmola Prescription 
for fat reduction. 


if you are too fat, you owe it to yourself 
to give these fat reducers a fair trial. All 
the better drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar per 
package. Ask your druggist for them or send 
one dollar to the Marmola Co.1747 Gen. Motor 
Bidg., Detroit, Mich., and secure a package of 
these tablets. They are harmless and reduce 
your weight without going through long 
sieges of .tiresome exercise and starvation 
diet. If you are too fat try this today. 
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HAVE PRETTY FEET! 





men 


} Youneedn’t pat up up Sage thet forture of 
Bunions 8 minute loa 








“Pretty-Feet” 
teed tostop the A = instantly—to a ; j 
the bunion hump painlessly, pleasantly, 
harmlessly. No stain, no plasters. Easy f / 
to use. Hee never failed, so I omer youa {/f4 
FREE TRIAL if you write at once! 


SENT ON TRIAL! Simply say, “I wan’ 
Serre eee heaton 


enor. COBKLin Werld’s Greatest Gorn 
s ist. Dept. 303 1901 Hervey St., Chicago 
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WASH Mag PAT AWAY WITH 
La-Mar Reducing Soap. 
The new discovery. Results 
quick and amazing, nothing 
internal to take. Reduces 
any part of body desired without affecting 
other parts. No dieting or exercising. Be 
as slim as you wish. Acts like magic in re- 
ducing double chin, abdomen, ungainly 
ankles, unbecoming wrists, arms and s 
ders, large breasts, or any superfluous fat on 
body. Sold direct to you by mail, post- 
paid, on a money-back guarantee. Price 

50c a cake or 3 cakes for $1.00; one to 
three cakes usually accomplishes its pure 

pose. Send cash or money order today. 
You'll be surprised at results. Address 


LA-MAR LABORATORIES 
313-E Beckman Bidg.,Cleveland, Ohio 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pi my Bociteeetn 
Acne Eruptions on the face or “hubs Itch, 
Eczema, Enlarged og and Oily ov Shiny Skin. 

BOOKLET, 
FREE “1 WYCLEAR-TONE § i 
cured myself after being ‘afflicted 1 — 


FREE 8 
IN,"’—telling how 
E S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg.., Kansas City, Me. 


Easy Now to Gain Weight 


If you are thin and would like to gain om a day, be 
strong instead of easily tired, I will send you absolutel 
free a liberal sample of mysterious new triple strengt 
VITAMINES. Just send name today for free box to 
SUPERFECTO LABORATORIES, Dept. 100, WESTPORT STA., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LADIES’ WRIST WATCH 


Gwen according to offer in our premum catalog for selhng only \2 bones 
ad Tidd’s Healing Solve at 25¢ each Wrne lor salve Send no money, 


TIDD PRODUCTS CO., Dept P4, COLUMBIANA, OHIO 


BOOKLET of Standard and 
Free to Women 


Reliable Home Remedies. 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 9, Empire Bidg., Denver, 
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Freak Ears of Corn Grown in Iowa 


One of the “sideshows” at the recent farm 
and home week at the Iowa state college 
was a collection of freak ears of corn ex- 
hibited in conjunction with the corn show. 
There were prizes for these oddities as 
well as for the standard product. But the 
freak ears teach a lesson in themselves. 
They were grown from seed which farm- 
ers had selected to produce their most im- 
portant cash crop. A little more care on 
the part of the grower would have shown 
him that something was wrong before he 
started planting. He was either careless or 
ignorant of the rules that govern plant 
breeding. “If seemingly good seed will pro- 





Grown from Selected Seed 


duce such freaks, how important becomes 
the matter of selecting the best available 
seed of corn and subjecting it to every test 
possible,” remarked one expert. 

The Iowa corn show revealed an unusual 
quantity of corn in which the germ was 
dead. And that was show corn! It was 
selected by master corn exhibitors as their 
best offering. If it fooled them, how easily 
may poor germinating corn deceive the 
farmer with less experience in judging that 
grain? Moral: Exercize the utmost care in 
testing seed for .germination and disease! 





Diversified Farming Most Profitable 


Specialized crops such as tobacco, cotton, 
fruit, potatoes etc. figure prominently in 
swelling the incomes of farmers in the rich- 
est counties in the country but without 
such side lines as livestock, dairy and poul- 
try products and other sources of income 
these counties would drop far down in the 
list. According to U. S. census figures, the 
richest county in the country is Los An- 
geles Co., Cal., and the next richest is 
Fresno Co. in the same state. Fruit of 
which both counties produce enormous 
quantities brings in millons of dollars but 
various other valuable crops are produced 
in each. Third in the list is Aroostook Co., 
Me., famous for its great crops of potatoes. 
Indeed this county ranks second in value 
of crops alone, of which potatoes are by 
far the most important. In the same way 
tobacco gives Lancaster Co., Pa. a high 
place in the list—it ranks fifth. But hay, 
grain and other crops there are important. 
Bolivar Co., Miss., is the richest of the one- 
crop counties and also the leader in the 
cotton belt. 

The figures show unmistakably the im- 
portance of poultry and dairy products as 
boosters of farm incomes. For example 
Sonoma Co., Cal., stands 42nd in~the list 
so far as value of crops alone is concerned 
but the poultry and egg industry there 
brings it up to eighth place in total value 
of farm products. In the same way St. Law- 
rence Co., N. Y., enjoys 14th place, thanks 
to its livestock products; in value of its 
crops alone it ranks as only 108th. The 











figures throughout emphasize anew the 
necessity of diversification in agriculture. 
Of course there should be specialization in 
many instances, determined by peculiar 
soil and climate conditions, but poultry, 
livestock and other profitable side lines 
should not be neglected even where natural 
conditions are exceptionally favorable to 
specialized farming. 


Harvesting Soy-Bean Seed 


Soy beans yield more seed per acre and 
are more cheaply harvested than any other 
variety of bean. The large commercial use 
of the soy bean for oil and for stock feed 
and the increased use of this bean for 
human food have resulted in an enormous 
increase in the acreage. Soy beans for seed 
can be harvested with various farm imple- 
ments including the corn knife, the mower, 
the self-rake reaper, the self-binder and 
the bean harvester besides specially patent- 
ed machines which harvest and thrash the 
seed at the same time. Soy beans are easily 
cracked or split in the thrashing. The best 
way to avoid this with the ordinary thrash- 
ing machine is to remove some of the con- 
caves and reduce the speed of the cylinder 
one-half. Machines constructed especially 
for thrashing soy beans are on the market. 
In any community where there is a con- 
siderable acreage of soy beans the purchase 
of one of these machines for community 
use will be found profitable. 

Where only one small area of soy beans is 
grown the seed may be satisfactorily thrash- 
ed by flailing. Soy-bean straw after the 
seed has been thrashed out is a valuable 
feed. In some sections this is baled and sold 
on the market. Soy-bean seed should be 
thoroughly dry before being stored. Only 
under exceptional conditions are soy-bean 
seeds attacked by weevils. Other informa- 
tion about harvesting this seed is contain- 
ed in Farmers’ Bulletin 886 which can be 
obtained free from “Division of Publica- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.” 


Handling of Watermelons 


The handling of watermelons is extreme- 
ly precarious because of the many factors 
that govern their Sale on the market. Over- 
production is one of the chief causes of loss, 
but weather conditions at the market is an- 
other big factor. Cool rainy weather will 
cause breaks in the market, while clear hot 
weather will invariably stimulate the de- 
mand. Considerable losses are also caused 
by diseases which have their origin on the 
farm but develop during transit. 

As a rule, watermelons should not be 
grown on the same land oftener than once 
in 10 years in order to avoid losses from 
disease. Plant on new land wherever pos- 
sible and avoid the use of barn or feed-lot 
manure where either refuse melons or hay 
cit from melon fields has been fed during 
the previous season. Watermelons respond 
to the use of commercial fertilizer, the 
amount being governed by the character of 
the soil. 

Watermelons grown for market should be 
thinned to approximately two on each vine 
or hill, in order to get marketable size, the 
pruning being done when the vines are 
dry. The vines themselves should not be 
cut back or pruned. Watermelons should 


not be gathered until reasonably ripe but 
not over-ripe. They should be clipped from 
the vines by means of a sharp knife, leaving 
the stems as long as possible, and hauled to 
the shipping point without injury to the 
skin or bruising. 


Watermelons should al- 
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Personal Stationery 


200 SHEETS and $700 
100 ENVELOPES 


Printed With Your Name and Address 

Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match. Your name 
and address printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on both 
paper and envelopes, and sent to you postpaid, for only $1.00 
(West of Denver and outside of U. S. $1.10.) If inconven- 
ient to send the money, we will ship C. 0. D. 

Write name and address plainly. 

Money returned if you are not more than satisfied 
Order today! 


ELITE STATIONERY CO0., 5067 Main St., SMETHPORT, PA 
\ { NEAR 
‘WASHINGTONG 


Let me send you this pprctesting £ free booklet, 
telling why Southern Md. farmland offers the 
greatest cogerpunione tc to the ambitious farmer. 
» Exec. 
Southern Maryland tealereion Cane: 
Administration Bidg., College Park, Md. 


M SIC LESSONS: FREE 



































AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 31 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 





SMALL FARMS in Winterless California 


You can work a small farm with less capital investment: and in Cal- 
ifornia you can work outdoors all the year. The State Land Board 
of California is offering choice 20 acre farms at Ballico, Merced 
County. Small down payment; thirty-six years time on balance 
Ample water for irrigation. A small one-family farm, cutting out 
high labor costs, insures success. Equally good opportunities ia 
other sections of the San Joaquin Valley, as well as Southern Cali. 
fornia, for the man of moderate means who wishes to get a home of 
his own. Illustrated folders descriptive of California mailed on 
request. C. L. Se ves, General Colonization Agent, 
mta Fe Ry.. Railway Exchange, Chicago, tl. 


RROW CHIX (%) 


FOR SUCCESS 


"Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Leghorns. Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orp- 
ingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Write for catalog. 


D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 45, Peoria, Ill. j 


cHIX Purebred. All kinds. No culls. 62 
pd aed te service. “mar Ink ne ree. 
én wn WK, vias Mg Mo. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO 5) "Ibs 
$3.00. Smoking 5 Ibs, $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when receive 
ive and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, PADUCAH, KY 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY swisty tor cash. 0 = 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN. NEBR. 
AIREDALE PUPS pe eie3. 8500, 


$10. Pedigreesfurnished. JOHN LITWILLER, Ithaca, Mich 






























Wouldn't You Like to Raise Pineapples or Chickens 


in Floridat Write to ALMONT AKE, VENUS, FLORIDA. 


FATHER—MOTHER 


The Pathfinder offers boys an exceptional opportunity 
during the summer vacation to build up a little business 
of their own that will net a nice sum every week in 
the year. We want an energetic boy in every com- 
munity to act as our agent. To such a boy, we give 
exclusive agent’s privileges for both weekly sales and 
yearly subscriptions. By devoting a little time to 
this pleasant work while out of school, the bey wil! 
have a business established when school again opens, 
that he can easily look after on Saturdays, and not 
interfere with his school work. This pian not only 
occupies a boy’s spare time, which is a great essential 
in character building, but is a means of his earning 
money of his own and at the same time gaining 
valuable business experience. 








We do not give boys worthless premiums in return 
for their time and effort but pay them in cash every 
week. There are no formalities to observe or rules 
to learn. We furnish papers the first week free 
allowing the boy to sell or distribute them as he 
desires. After he completes his sale each week, he 
simply deducts his commission from the money collected 
and reports to us ordering his papers for the next week 
We furnish report blanks and return envelopes. Many 
boys are making big money selling the Pathfinder 
and your boy can do as well as others. 


We invite parents and teachers to take this up with 
their beys and write us without delay as the first boy 
in each locality to register will have the preference 
and he will remain our agent as long as he desires 
Write today te 


THE PATHFINDER, Desk 26, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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This picture sfiows how the Mesopotamian 
family moves. Most of the country is populated 
by tribes of Arabic origin who were formerly 
great wanderers. For this reason their moving 
entails few hardships, says the National Geo- 
graphic magazine. 





ways be hauled and loaded into the cars 
the same day they are clipped from the 
vines. 

Watermelons should be shipped only in 
clean cars provided with at least three 
inches of dry bedding. In case of box cars 
or ventilated cars a lining of paper around 
the walls is desirable. 


Bacterial Rot of Cucumbers 


Cucumbers frequently are made unsal- 
able or greatly reduced in value because of 
bacterial rot, or angular leaf-spot. To avoid 
loss, affected fruits should be disposed of 
quickly, as arious organisms of decay are 
likely to enter through the wounds. If 
packed dry and kept cool the development 
of the bacterial spot may be retarded. Good 
ventilation during transit is important. Seed 
disinfection combined with crop rotation is 
the most satisfactory method of reducing 
loss. Spray alone is not recommended for 
the control of this disease. Seed treatment 
consists of immersing the seed in a one to 
1000 mercuric-chlorid solution, which may 
be made from the standard tablets sold by 
druggists. The solution must be made in 
a glass, earthenware or wooden receptacle. 


10,000,000 Bees in One Express Car 


An express car that traveled from Con- 
way, N. C., to Winnipeg, Canada, contain- 
ed 10,000,000 bees. And they were alive! 
The expressman vouched for the number of 
passengers. No-one offered to count them. 
The shipment was made up of 1000 colonies 
of about 10,000 bees each, The bee-keeper 
who traveled with (but not in) the car esti- 
mated that the loss of bees killed in han- 
dling was only about four per cent. When 
single colonies are shipped the loss by 
death through this cause is sometimes as 
great as 20 per cent. During the trip the 
bees were fed on manufactured food, con- 
sisting of water and glucose, 


Paint Stains on Cloth 


Paint usually consists of a heavy inor- 
ganic pigment mixed with linseed oil and 
turpentine. Some of the high-gloss paints 
are composed of pigment ground with var- 
nish, Varnish is a solution of gums and 
resins in turpentine and oils. In the hard- 
ening of any of these the oil is partially 
oxidized by contact with the air, forming 
a well-nigh insoluble solid. Therefore it 
is practically impossible to remoye such 
stains from cloth when they get old and 
hard without serious injury to the fabric. 
If the material will stand such treatment 
it may be boiled in a solution of washing 
soda. This will do the work unless the 
paint has become very hard and has filled 
the fabric completely. 

In treating any paint stain on cloth it is 
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advisable first to serape off as much as pos- 
sible without cutting or wearing away the 
fibers. If the stain is fresh it may be wash- 
ed out with soap and water. Even if it is 
partially oxidized washing with soap will 
be effective if the paint is first softened by 
rubbing oil, butter or other fat into it. 
Turpentine is an excellent solvent for paint 
and varnish stains that are not more than 
a few hours old. Simply wash the spots 
with it until they disappear and then wash 
in soap and water. A mixture of turpentine 
and ammonia often works where turpentine 
alone fails. Care must be taken however 
finally to wash out all the ammonia or it 
will change the color of the dye and rot 
the fibers. Gasoline, kerosene or alcohol 
may be used the same way as turpentine, 
Still better solvents are carbon tetrachlorid, 
chloroform and benzol (be sure to use these 
away from fire or flame). Stains that re- 
sist these solvents may yield to a mixture 
of equal parts wood alcohol and benzol or 
acetone. Soak the stains in this mixture 
until they loosen and come out, then wash 
well in soap and water. 





Honor Developer of Grimm Alfalfa 

At the annual joint picnic of the Henne- 
pin and Carver county farm bureaus, a 
memorial to Wendelin Grimm was unveil- 
ed on the farm near Minneapolis where he 
developed the famous Grimm alfalfa. There 
was a parade. Various speakers paid trib- 
ute to Grimm’s contribution to mankind. 





THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 

The world’s most famous automobile man- 
ufacturer was working in a bicycle shop. 

A millionaire hotel owner was hopping 
bells. 

America’s steel king was stoking a blast 
furnace. 

An international banker was firing a lo- 
comotive. 

A president of the United States was run- 
ning a printing press. 

A great merchant was carrying a pack on 
his back. 

A railroad president was pounding a tele- 
graph key. 

There’s always room at the top—where’ll 
you be in 1959?—Disston Crucible. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
Recompense to no man evil for evil. Pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men. 
—Romans 12:17. 
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with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 
purpose about your country home 
out fuel, labor, freez or re 
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fills high elevated 
pressure system. Easy to 3. 

cost the only cost. Always on the job day 
and night, winter and summer. 20,000 in 
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The effectiveness of PERMO as a 
for the automobile finish has been firmly established by 


master-preservative 


years of successful use. Applied at intervals of six months 
or a year it will lengthen the life of your automobile’s 
original finish from four to six times. 

The time to PERMANIZE is when the car is new or 
while the finish is still in good condition as PERMO does 
not renaw or restore lustre—it PRESERVES AND 
PROTECTS IT. 

PERMANIZE Service for motorists by authorized PERMO 
SERVICE STATIONS now available in Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, New Orleans, Mobile, San Antonio, Dallas, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Philadelphia and other cities. 
PERMO’S transparent glass-like finish protects against 
mud, dust, water, air, wind and sun; makes washing 
easier A yearly application on your windshield will insure 
clear vision in the heaviest downpour of rain. The water 
forms a film instead of ‘‘beading’’ on a P. 
windshield. 

PERMO has many uses in the home: keeps woodwork 
and furniture new. Finger marks leave no smudge on the 
PERMANIZED surface. TO KEEP NEW THINGS NEW 
—PERMANIZE WITH PERMO. As easy to apply as a 
polish. At guar dealers or send $1.00 for full size bottle— 
enough to PERMAN your automobile and practically 
everything in the home that has a finish. Guaranteed, 


ARAGEMEN: Write for information about 
ERMANIZE Service privilege for your city. 
STANDARD SALES CO. 
Dept. C-111, Memphis, Tenn. 
Sole U.S. Distributors 









TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been in- 
vented by a Mr. M. E, Milburn of Chicago. In 
actual test it was punetured 500 times without 
the loss of air. This wonderful new tube in- 
creases mileage from 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
and eliminates changing, tires. It costs no 
more than the ordinary tube. Mr. Milburn 
wants them introduced everywhere and is mak- 
ing a special offer to agents. Write Sales Mane 
ager, C. G. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., Chicago. 
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Avents $1.44 Profit on $1.50 Sale 


Every owner buys gold initials for his auto. 10 orders 
daily easy. Samples and information free. 
World Monogram Co., Dept. 78, Newark. N. J. 


| Make the Best Chocolate Bars, “":° 


Chewing Gam. Be a agent. 
Everybody will buy from you. Write Today. FREE Samples. 
MILTON GORDON, 103 Jackson St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


EARN $5 to $10 DAY ferciaif tsparetime. We teach 


you. Book and prices tree. BOTANICAL L, New Haven, Conn. 
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| Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


Is the largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely 
Z ted Te A 


s’ Magazine Published 











| It is filled with just the practical aids, seasonable material and inspiring 
@) articles that you need in your daily work. The ‘Keynote’ of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
| TOR-PRIMABY PLANS is “‘Service’ and this is why fully 175,000 teachers in 
# more than half the schoolrooms of the country are finding it an invaluabie aid. 
; It is published monthly from September to June inclusive—ten large handsome 
numbers, each filled with the choicest and best educational material obtainable. 
It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of sehool work and 
fully meets the needs of teachers of all grades and rural schools. 
Particular attention is given to illustrations which include drawings for Seat Work, 
4 Construction Work, Cut Outs, Language Lessons Calendars, Borders, Picture Study, ete. 
The ‘“‘Teacher’s Help One-Another Club” is a regular feature —_ consists — 
devices romoting a teacher’s efficiency which have been tried and proven practical. 
wa hues NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ALONE one year for 
$2.00, or THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, or in combination. 
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THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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I have noticed, during a long and some- 
what checkered career, the proneness of 
man to wander from his own fireside. And 
I speak of the best of men too,—fathers of 
families, pillars of churches, elders, it may 
be, or deacons. Even such men are often 
tempted from the paths of rectitude to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness. It is but 
another example of man’s mormonistic 
tendency. 

Of course this statement has not gone 
entirely unchallenged. When I say as much 
to Henry he snorts indignantly: “Are these 
men guilty alone? What of the woman in 
the case? Whenever a man goes wrong,” 
booms Henry, with an air of virtuous tri- 
umph, “there is always a woman to match 
him.” 

All of which is, of course, quite true. 
There are many bad women. As someone, 
George Eliot, I believe, has aptly said, “God 























Doctor—You must be very careful; your 
wife has had a great shock and her voice 
is gone completely. 

Henpeck, hopefully—O, doctor; will it 
be permanent ?—Sydney Bulletin. 





made them so to match men.” However, I 
venture to say that one would go far to 
find any true wife and mother stepping 
from the paths of virtue. Yet the hus- 
bands of good wives do so with impunity, 
and cover up their transgressions under a 
cloak of righteousness, such as tithing re- 
ligiously even though owing the grocer. 

So, after all, with all deference to Henry, 
I feel that I have the best of the argument. 
I have seen it demonstrated once too often. 
Which brings me to my story. 


It was a freezingly cold day in late Octo- 
ber,—the 19th, to be exact; I remember it 
well because the first blizzard of the season 
was raging,—that I ran over to little Mrs. 
Parr’s, next door, I took with me a glass of 
freshly made peach butter from a big ket- 
tle simmering on the range. 

Ellamae—I had known her since she wore 
pigtails-——opened the door for me, her eyes 
red with weeping. Then she led me into the 
dreariest house anyone could imagine. A 
funereal chill was in the air, and an appar- 
ently untasted breakfast stood on a for- 
lorn-looking table. Even as I set the peach 
butter down I noted the dingy tablecloth, 
the burnt toast on a cracked plate, the 
muddy coffee in the cups. 

“Ellamae,” I began severely—she knows 
me as she does a mother—“is that all you 
gave Norman for breakfast this cold morn- 
ing? Toast and coffee?” 

“Oh,” she cried, breaking down utterly, 
“it’s been perfectly dreadful; we got up 
late and Norman was so cross, and he 
spilled ashes, and the range wouldn’t draw 
and then he wouldn’t eat any breakfast. He 
Said it wasn’t fit for a p-p-pig!” 

I refrained from comment, though I felt 
that Norman was not far off in his de- 
duction. 





“But that isn’t all,” continued Ellamae, 
sitting up_very straight, a red spot glowing 
in each cheek, “Auntie Miller, ’m going 
to tell you. I can’t keep it to myself any 
longer. I shall die if I can’t tell somebody. 
And mother wouldn’t understand. She would 
just bundle me over home. And I can’t go 
and leave things as they are between Nor- 
man and me. I—I can’t!” 


“There, there, pet,” I said soothingly, for 
she was fairly hysterical. “Now, just tell 
Auntie Miller.” 

But Ellamae only cried silently. And 
while she did so I looked about me and did 
some tall thinking. I noticed the cat was 
eating a piece of toast, buttered side down, 
on the blue Wilton rug. And would you 
believe it?—there were no less than five 
grease stains on that rug in range of my eye, 

And there were flies—dozens of them— 
on the pretty ceiling, while the coffee pot 
sat squarely on the tablecloth of exquisite 
damask, leaving a disfiguring smudge. Then 
and there I decided to take Taurus by his 
proverbial horns. The time was come to 
point a moral and adorn a tale. If things 
were at such a pass between Norman and 
Ellamae after only two years of marriage, 
surely something was wrong. 

Who was to blame? Ellamae was the most 
lovable little thing, as pretty as a wild rose 
and as sweet. Norman Parr had been fairly 
daffy over her ever since their school days. 
But Ellamae had hinted at something tragic. 
Another woman perhaps. In that case, well, 
—had Ellamae done all she could to keep 
his affections? 

I am not one of those New England 
housewives who require their husbands to 
remove their shoes at the door, but I had 
noticed more than once that Ellamae’s 
housekeeping could have been improved. 
She came of a family that was easy going 
in its methods; a family whom flies did not 
worry, whose screens stood open with im- 
punity; a family whose members took red 
ants and grease spots and cockroaches as 
philosophically as they did the doffing of 
their flannels. 

I don’t know as I ever knew a better fam- 
ily than the Weirs, or one more happy, 
more cheerful or more contented. Yet it 
was a matter of comment in Westerville 
that unexpected guests had been known to 
find the coffee pot floating in the bath tub, 
and the family cat regaling himself from 
the butter dish. 

Be that as it may, Ellamae’s housekeeping 
certainly showed the results of this envi- 
ronment. Her pretty new bungalow was 
usually at sixes and sevens. It was not dir- 
ty; Ellamae was personally very neat and 
dainty, and she had a man come every week 


Make $2.50 an Hour 


YOUR PROFITS IN ADVANCE 
STAY-PREST TROUSER 
PRESSER sells quick—every- 
where. Thousands in use. Sales- 
men and saleswomen cleaning 
up. Sells on eight-minute dem- 
onstration. Reasonable price. 
40% clear profit for you. You 
take orders. We deliver. 


Wonderful New Invention 


Puts perfect crease in trousers. 
Takes out wrinkles and baggy 

knees. Easy to use—takes less than a 
minute. Folds into small size. Finely 
finished. Looks rich. Saves clothes and 
tailor bills. Every man wants one or two. 


Make Big Profits—Others Do 


Jack Ames made $24.00 in four hours. 
Randle sold twenty-five the first day. 
Mary Roberts made $10.00 in one eve- 
ping. Others making good in full or 
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The Otophone 


No Batteries. No Wires. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. 
Free Trial. Booklet. 
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Kills Hay Fever and 
Asthma Germs 


If you suffer from Asthma or Hay Fever, and that ter- 
rible sneezing, wheezing and shortness of breath. no mat- 
ter how bad, to prove you can be quickly cured of these 
troubles I will send you a $1.00 treatment of my famous 
Asthma-Tabs, postpaid and without cost or obligation 
If it cures tell your friends and pay me what you think 
is fair, otherwise the loss is mine. Just send your name 
for this liberal offer to 


R. N. TOWNLEY, 609 Baker-Vawter Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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to clean it, bat it just lacked system 
and order and general efficiency. What else 
could one expéct from one Who had married 
out of the schoolroom, you might say, and 
who had been brought up in the Weir en- 
vironment? 

But knowing man’s fickle propensity as I 
did, I drew a few conclusions as I sat there 
thinking. For Norman was a perfect band- 
box of a fellow. He had been one of these 
immaculate white-robed children. A spot 
on his romper had given his mother more 
concern than the thought of his immortal 
soul. She was one of the kind who washed 
on Monday if the skies fell, and who swat- 
ted flies religiously. 


Ellamae had thrown herself on the couch 
sobbing. I noticed that she wore an old 
dress of a washed-out blue color. Her pret~- 
ty fair hair was strangely untidy. I couldn’t 
help thinking that many a washerwoman 
on blue Monday looked better than she. 

“Auntie Miller,” murmured Ellamae trag- 
ically, “I watched Norman as far as I could 
see, And, sure enough, just as he got oppo- 


- 








site Flo Goodell’s house, Flo opened the ~ 


door, and Norman went in!” 

“Well,” said I, “what of that? 
sort of 42nd cousins aren’t they?” 

“Tt isn’t the first time,” cried Ellamae ex- 
citedly. “It has happened more than once. 
And when it’s pleasant she meets him and 
they walk down town together. The catty 
old thing!” 

“Wasn’t Norman a little sweet on her 
once?” I parried. 

“She tried her best to get him. 
Norman never cared for her. She wasn’t 
his style at all. She always called him 
‘Cousin Norman,’ and their grandfathers 
were only second cousins. And now,”—she 
got up restlessly and peered through the 
window at the whirling snow,—‘“why can’t 
she leave my husband alone? She has one. 
of her own.” 

“But hers is fat and bald, my dear, And 
then you know he is away a good bit of the 
time buying sheep. He’s down in New 
Mexico now, which doubtless accounts for 
Flo’s excessive hospitality.” 

“She was always a flirt,” mused Ellamae 
despondently. 

“So she was,” I assented. “I remember 
she told me once that she wouldn’t be hap- 
py till she had broken up a home.” Yes, 
I knew Flo well. She was the very person- 
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ification of Kipling’s Vampire. Such worien 
do exist in everyday life. 

“I know Norman admires her,” went on 
Ellamae despairingly. “Of late he has been 
comparing her to me and asking why I 
don’t get clothes like hers.” 

“Henry admires her too,” I observed. 
“When you have been married as long as I 
have, my dear, you will know that men ad- 
mire pretty clothes on other women. You 
will also follow my example.” 

“What is that?” she asked with faint in- 
terest.” 

“Train your husband’s weather eye on 
yourself.” 

“But why should a wife have to do that?” 
she broke out passionately. “I don’t look 
at other men!” 

“But you might,” I observed with the ac- 
cumulated acumen of 12 years’ experience 
in keeping Henry in the straight and nar- 
row, “you might if Norman got careless in 
the set of his suspenders, if he didn’t keep 
his hair parted, if he lost his figure. You 
see, Ellamae, a man is not unlike a cat. 
You must rub his fur the right way to make 
him purr. A woman must never wear an 
untidy wrapper in his presence. On the 
other hand a woman is not supposed to be 
discriminating. A husband is as much an 
Apollo to her in a bathrobe as in a Prince 
Albert. Such, my dear, is another phase of 
the double standard.” 


“{ shall lose my mind if it keeps on,” moan- 
ed Ellamae. ‘Auntie Miller, what shall I do?” 

“Do?” said I, firmly. “Why, win him 
back. It’s up to you. You’ve got every 
weapon—youth, beauty, charm. Even I, 
Ellamae, a woman turned—oh, well, what 
matter—but over 21, as the marriage record 
says, féel that. I have yet power to charm 
the savage beast. At least Henry does not 
appear particularly restive. But, child— 
you won’t mind my speaking plainly for I 
know I can help you—you are not doing 
your part. You are not making your home 
attractive. Now tell me honestly, would 
any man just gambol with joy at the 
thought of coming home to this?” I swept 
the littered place with my hand. 

Ellamae flushed. 

“Mr. Bodle was here only yesterday,” 
she deprecated, “and cleaned it all over, 
and I’m sure he’s thorough.” 

I sighed. Could I ever impress on a girl 
with her early environment the necessity of 
something different? At least I could not 
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THE W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPAN 


We Start You in Your Own Bu: 
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Yow. She wis t66 Bistratight. In the face 
of her misery I could not dilate on the dis- 
figuring stains, the flies, the cheerless table. 
I found myself reasoning falsely as I took 
my departure that matters might adjust 
themselves. Still I felt guilty. I had dodged 
the issue. 

And all day I felt twinges of conscience. 
I regretted not having set about making 
the place more homelike. Still, as I rea- 
soned, there was an aloofness, a sort of 
pride about Ellamae that forbade one tak- 
ing liberties. 

Toward evening the storm abated and 
the night set in clear and cold. It was a 
night for cozy fires and crackling logs, for 
cheerful lights and the ruddy glow of ap- 
ples on the board. I had a steaming hot 
dinner and had donned a crimson gown 
and was waiting Henry’s coming, though 
he had ’phoned me he would be late. Sud- 
denly I heard a light step on the porch 
and a soft, hurried knock on the door. 


I knew it couldn’t be Henry. He is al- 
ways in the hall calling, “Nellie, Nellie!” 
almost before I’ve heard his step. Men are 
that way. They never seem to outgrow their 
red-top-boot days. 

I ran out and opened the door, and Ella- 
mae stumbled forward into the hall. She 
was as white as a Haviland plate and her 
blue eyes were wild with misery. 

“Auntie Miller,” she choked, “he has not 
been home today. All this dreadful day I 
have been alone. Of course, I didn’t expect 
him home to lunch; but a half hour ago he 
*phoned that he would not be out for din- 
ner tonight, that he was detained on busi- 
ness and would take dinner down town.” 
Her face hardened suddenly until, looking 
at it so still and white, I could have fancied 
that it was frozen. ' 

“Well, what of it?” I managed to say un- 
concernedly. 

“Do you know,” she whispered, “I don’t 
believe it. Norman never did that before. 
I believe she has coaxed him,—that vam- 
pire, Flo Goodell,—to take dinner with 
her!” 

“Nonsense,” I began 
“You eee 

“I feel it in my heart,” she broke in calm- 
ly. “Auntie Miller, it has come to the part- 
ing of the ways. I want you to come with 
me. We will walk past the house. If Nor- 
man is there,—I am going home to mother.” 

Already I was getting into my heavy 
coat. Together we stepped out into the 
piercing night. If Henry should come,— 
well, everything was ready, even to his 
slippers and dressing gown. I threw a back- 
ward glance into my cozy sitting room. 
Henry was certainly shielded from the 
deadly work of vampires. 

We walked along in silence till we came 
to the Goodell house in the second ‘block. 
It was ablaze with light. All at once Ella- 
mae clutched my arm tensely. We were 
opposite a window that seemed to radiate 
light and warmth. It was a luxurious room 
with crimson hangings, cozy corners and an 
apparently unstudied air of homelikeness. 

Flo Goodell, in a rose-colored gown, was 
bending over a chafing dish. I had never 
considered Flo pretty, though she had a 
certain gypsy-like coloring that became her 
well. But tonight she looked perfectly dis- 
tracting. Say what you will, a woman is 
always at her best in the service of her 
household gods. A ballet dancer pirouetting 
before the bald-headed row has nothing on 
the woman whose bare arms, white and 
floury, are plunged into the distracting 
mysteries of household lore. : 

Just now, as Flo stirred a steaming con- 
coction in the chafing dish, Norman Parr 
was bending over her hungrily. Yes, that 
is the only word that expresses it. There 
is no doubt in my mind but that the man 
was half starved. I’ll admit I’d hate to go 
a week on Ellamae’s cooking. But there 
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was,in his look s¢mething more than mere 
physical hunger. A sort of defiant admira- 
tion that expressed itself in half-veiled; 
shame-faced glances. 

But even as we gazed, Flo crossed swiftly 
to the window with a lithe, pantherish 
movement and drew the shade. 

Ellamae spoke in a cold, hard voice: 
“You see I was right. I am going home now 
and pack up a few things to take with me. 
But what—oh, what shall I tell mother? She 
and father are so united. She has a horror 
of divorce.” 

“Ellamae,” I said firmly, taking a steady 
grip on the respectable horns, “you have 
brought this on yourself. You have a dif- 
ferent man to deal with than your mother 
had. Norman was brought up in an en- 
vironment of exquisite neatness and effi- 
ciency. His home is a disappointment to 
him. It does not satisfy his ideas, Ella- 
mae, this is a crisis. And you can only 
meet it by a re-adjustment of your home.” 

“What is wrong with me?” she gasped. 
“Mother raised a fine family and I do as 
she did. We were a happy-go-lucky family, 
climbing trees and piecing on bread and 
molasses if we wanted to. Mother did not 
go into a fit over a few crumbs on her 
rugs. And she wasn’t fanatical over flies, 
shooing them over people’s heads and run- 
ning to hook screen doors. And she had 
seven children and every one a credit——” 


“And one dead from a safety pin in his 
lung, carelessly swallowed,” I broke in 
ruthlessly, “and two from typhoid fever 
caused by careless surroundings and im- 
pure water. Ellamae, you can’t deny it. 
These things don’t make for successful 
homes.” 

We had reached her house now and we 
stood in her little sitting room which, after 
the scene we had just left, seemed dull and 
chill. Pieces of sewing were scattered here 
and there. A kitchen apron hung over a 
leather chair back. Ashes littered the grate. 
The shades were drawn crookedly and the 
draperies hung limp and uneven. 

“If you were a man, Ellamae,” I said 
pointedly, for I felt that the lesson must be 
driven home, “would you not rather come 
home to Flo’s cheerful rooms than this? 
There stands your chafing dish. I don’t be- 
lieve you have used it in two years. There 
is the piano closed and dusty. Yet you used 
to play.” 

“But I haven’t time now,” she defended 
drearily. “I do all mother’s sewing and 
mine. The twins are in high-school now 
and take so many clothes 7 

“Let your mother hire it done,” said I. 
“Norman married you to keep his home, not 
to be a dressmaker, Ellamae, do you want 
to win your husband back?” 


“Oh, yes, yes,” she sobbed, her hardness 
gone. “I would give anything to have our 
home as lovely as Flo’s looked tonight. Per- 
haps there are better ways than ours. Moth- 
er was married at 16. She didn’t have a 
chance to learn.” She looked about with 
disapproving eyes. 

“Auntie Miller,” she begged, “teach me 
how, if it isn’t too late.” 

“It is not,” said I cheerfully. “And I’m 
going to help you utterly rout that ‘rag and 
a bone and a hank of hair’ But now I 
must hurry back. Henry will by now have 
called up the police station. Don’t let, Nor- 
man know what you saw. Be asleep when 
he comes in, but in the morning have a 
transformation.” 

“But how?” asked Ellamae helplessly. 

I was already moving about, straighten- 
ing a shade here, a drapery there. I whisk- 
ed the apron and half a dozen pieces of 
sewing from the chair backs. I dragged 
Sally, Ellamae’s dress form, from her en- 
trenchments. Going into the dining room 
I raided the table and under my instruc- 
tions, Ellamae got out a blue Japanese 
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HEALS RUPTURE 


Kansas City Doctor’s Discovery 
Makes Truss or Operation 
Unnecessary 


oo 


Kansas City, Mo.—(Special)—A new dis- 
covery which, experts agree, has no equal 
for curative effects in all rupture cases, is 
the latest accomplishment of. Dr. Andrews, 
the well known Hernia specialist of this 
city. The extraordinary success of this 
new method proves that it holds and heals 
a rupture. It weighs only a few ounces. 
Has no hard gouging pads, no elastic belt, 
no leg straps, no steel bands, and is as 
comfortable as a light garment. It has en- 
abled hundreds of persons to throw away 
trusses and declare their rupture absolutely 
healed. Many of these had serious double 
ruptures, from which they had suffered 
for years. It is Dr. Andrews’ ambition to 
have every ruptured person enjoy the quick 
relief, comfort and healing power of his 
discovery, and he will send it on free trial 
to any reader of the Pathfinder who writes 
him at his office, 1051 Koch Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. He wants one person in each 
neighborhood to whom he can refer, If 
you wish to be rid of rupture for good, 
without an operation, take advantage of 
the doctor’s free offer. Write him today. 











TAILORING SALESMEN and MERCHANTS 


everywhere write for Fall and Winter, 1924, line. Our 
double pants suits at $28.50 and up are the biggest mon - 
€Y, making values in the tailoring market—$5.00 to 
$12.00 profit on each order. We supply large swatch 
line showing over 250 samples. Write today giving full 
details and secure exclusive territory. 

JAY ROSE & CO.., Dept. 95, 411 $0. WELLS, CHICAGO 


As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
PATENTS #: feveuters wt lower 
,~ a consistent charge, « 


, evidenced by many well 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1 e 


* 9 tor bringing to a head 
insey 6 a ve carbuncles, felons and 
vother sores and 

wounds. Its ogotiimasBoctie astonishing. Distributors wanted. 


Price 60c, LINSEY, P.O. Box 525, Cleveland, Ohic 











To sell combined fruit jar wrench 
and Dealers and holder, also Improved Noodle 
Cutters. Girard-Mcintosh Mfg. Co., Washingtonville, O 


KILLS HAY FEVER 
AND ASTHMAGERMS 


To prove that Asthma-Tabs will abso- 
lutely rid you of Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and that terrible sneezing, wheezing 
and shortness of breath I will send you 
a regular $1.00 treatment of my famous 
home remedy absolutely FREE and 
postpaid. No obligation—no cost. This 
wonderful prescription will remove 
these troubles in a few days. 

Mrs. C. H. Lea, Hoberg, Mo., says: 
“My daughter had a lighfattack the third 
day but has not had any since. May 
God’s blessing rest on the discoverer 
of such a boon to humanity.” 

Since this does not cost you anything 
and does not obligate you in any way, 
simply send name and address for free 
treatment today, andproveat my risk that 
you can be rid of asthma. R.N. Townley, 
ASTHMA-TAB LABORATORIES, 409 
Baker-Vawter Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Inncheon set and a cut glass flower basket, 
Then I proceeded to the kitchen, 

“Don’t have burnt toast for breakfast or 
muddy coffee. Where is your percolator?” 

“Why,” said she, “I never use it. Mother 
says a coffee pot is easier. Here it is. I— 
don’t believe I emptied the grounds this 
morning.” 

“Get me that percolator,” I commanded. 
“And, listen, can you make corn cakes?” 

“Why, yes,” said Ellamae, actually smil- 
ing. “I believe I can. But I hardly ever do. 
They are so much trouble.” 

“A man requires trouble,” said I grimly. 
“Be glad that you have one to take trouble 
for. Now have you any ham or bacon?” 

“There’s bacon,” she mused, “but I al- 
ways burn it.” 

“You burn that bacon in the morning,” 
I warned, “at your peril. Broil it in the 
oven and get it brown and crisp. And need 
I ask you to drive out those flies I see up 
there on the ceiling? In conclusion—to 
quote our minister, don’t forget to wear 
something pretty. A husband’s artistic 
sense is highly developed.” 

“Let me see,” mused Ellamae, her pansy- 
blue eyes bright with interest, “I might 
wear that blue empire. I used to wear it 
when we were first married. Norman was 
so appreciative then. I remember he told 
me once,”’—her eyes grew misty,—“that I 
looked exactly as he had pictured his dream 
girl would look pouring coffee for him 
across a little round table. But he’ never 
says such things any more.” 

“Because the dream girl vanished,” I 
said sententiously. 

Ellamae made one last stand. “It seems 
so silly to pamper a man like that. Mother 
doesn’t. I can always see her in a tight, 
faded wrapper, her hair in a tight little 
knot and, maybe, a slit in her apron. But 
such a sweet, placid face——” 

“Your father,” I interrupted, “is one ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. While 
your mother is a sweet woman she couldn’t 
have held one man in a thousand with 
those tactics. Now I’m gone. Let me know 
how the denouement comes off.” 

I was really exultant when I reached 
home, even if Henry had left every door 
in the house open, looking for me, and was, 
when I entered, swearing into the trans- 
mitter. I believed I had read Ellamae right. 
Having put her shoulder to the wheel, she 
would not turn back. 

After breakfast next morning, I hurried 
over, and, believe me, there was a contrast. 
The house was warm and it wore a cheery, 
homey air quite unusual. I saw that Ella- 
mae had used her best dishes. She looked 
at me and smiled. And pretty? It was 
just as well Henry wasn’t along. Little 
tendrils of fair hair escaped from a frilly, 
becoming cap. Her blue empire gown re- 
vealed the softly-rounded throat. Lace ruf- 
fles fell over the white wrists. 

“Well,” was her greeting. “We never re- 
ferred to last night. And Norman was so 
pleasant. He kissed me for the first time 
in weeks. And Auntie Miller, I am so en- 
thusiastic over the change in my house- 
keeping. You should have seen my golden 
coffee, and: Norman ate 11 pancakes !” 

“That is right,” I approved. “Feed the 
brute. Did he by any chance happen to 
stop for breakfast with Cousin Flo?” 

Ellamae laughed and flushed. 

“No,” said she, “I watched him out of 
sight. Flo stood in the door, but he only 
raised his hat and passed on. And, Auntie 
Miller, I’ve been doing a lot of thinking. I 
need some new clothes to combat the vam- 
pire. Since the scales have fallen from my 
eyes I can see that mine look homemade. 
Norman has a good income and I don’t 
need to look dowdy. I’m going shopping, 
and then you shall see what you shall see.” 

I was pleased to find that the leaven had 
begun to work, that Elamae was fighting 
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Flo with her own weapons. A week of bad 
weather set in and I saw Ellamae but 
once. She was very busy. Through rain 
and sleet she shopped, visited dressmakers 
and attended domestic science classes. 

The first day the weather cleared, Henry 
and I dined down town, and on our way 
home, about nine, I glanced into Ellamae’s 
windows. It was a pretty sight we saw, 
Henry and I. Norman, in a dressing gown, 
his slippered feet propped up before him, 
was eating popcorn from a big, blue bowl. 
Ellamae, on a low footstool, was popping 
corn in the grate. She was, as Henry feel- 
ingly observed, a vision of delight. Her 
gown of Pekin blue, one quite new to me, 
was protected by the merest apology of an 
apron. Ellamae was plump and rounded, 
and the coquettish white apron with its 
tiny bib made her look positively alluring, 
not to say dangerous, considering Henry. 
I pulled him away reluctantly and smiled 
to myself as I imagined Flo Goodell sitting 
alone before her fire with a tense look of 
expectancy on her face. 

It must have been a matter of three 
weeks later that I witnessed the final act 
in this little domestic drama, Henry had 
bought tickets for the theater. It was a 
Broadway production with an all-star cast, 
so I dressed carefully, knowing that the 
eyes of the socially elect would be upon us, 

People were thronging in as we reached 
the lobby of the theater. Just ahead of us 
I saw Norman and Ellamae. And it was 
very apparent that Henry had seen them 
too. 

“By Jove!” he said to me, his weather 
eye bearing down on Ellamae, who had 
slipped off her cape and was standing, 
flushed and lovely, in a gray silk gown with 
a corsage bouquet of pink roses. . “Some 
class to our little neighbor tonight. Where’s 
she been keeping herself all these years?” 


“She has just found herself,” I said 
briefly, and stepped aside while Henry 
looked after the tickets. People were 


crowding in and I found myself wedged in 
behind a portly lady. I saw that Ellamae 
had been separated from Norman and was 
chatting with a friend while waiting for 
him to join her. 

Just then, from my vantage point, I ob- 
served Flo Goodell step out of the crush 
and tap Norman on the arm. 

“Ah, deserter,” I heard her whisper, “why 
don’t you come to see me any more? I 
miss you so these long, winter evenings.” 

For the moment I trembled for Norman, 
knowing a man’s weakness, for Flo was 
beautiful in a clinging black satin, above 
which rose her gleaming white shoulders. 
And there was invitation and coquetry in 
her glance. 

But Norman’s steady gaze did not waver. 
“I have other fish to fry, Cousin Flo,” he 
laughed lightly, and turned toward his wife 
with adoring eyes. 

Just then Henry joined me and we start- 
ed toward our seats. As we did so I, in my 
turn, touched Flo on the arm. 

“Not cat-fish, Flo,” I observed sweetly. 

Henry had looked back at Flo admiring- 
ly. And the way he kept turning his head 
as we walked on was enough to nettle any 
woman, 

“When you have finished gazing at the 
moon over your left shoulder,” I observed 
pointedly, “we may make better progress.” 

“Jove!” said Henry, looking down at me 
with a quizzical smile, “what a woman it 
is!” And he squeezed my hand just like a 
lover. That is one thing that makes it 
hard for us women to deal with men as 
they deserve. They can be so adorable 
when cornered—just like a child who is 
caught in the jam pot. 





A Pullman porter out West killed a train 
robber. Jealousy is a terrible thing.— 
Quincy Whig Journal. 
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MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You can earn good money at home in your 
spare time making show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. We show you how, supply 
both men and women work at home no matter 
where you live and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
70 Adams Building Toronto, Canada 








Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
to wearer, Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. eer peo steady income 
assured. Entirely new ppoets on. 
WRITE FOR FREE. "AMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO.,603 Bway, N.Y. City 











It pon omy myself ~~ hey. — after — _. for 
25 years with my Artificial Ear Drums. I 
> wear them day and night. They are per- 
fectly comfortable. No one sees them: 
They stop head noises. Write me and I will 
tell you a true story, how I became deaf and 
how I make you hear. Address. Geo.P.Way 
Artificial Ear Drum Co., Inc. 
9 Hoffman Bs. 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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YOU WILL LIKE IT 


The successful farmer care- 
fully reads and dissects the 
helpful and inspiring articles 
printed in his different agri- 
cultural papers and FARM 

OME is a great favorite 
paper of over 600.000 sub- 
seribers. You may have other 
farm papers but you need the 
different and _ practical view 
point of FARM & HOME. 
It prints all the news of the 
farm world—dairy, poultry, 
live stock, grain markets, gar- 
den, etc.; home hints, recipes, 
plain and fancy sewing and 
unusual short and _§ serial 
stories. You cannot afford 
to be without the wise coun- 
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Radio News 


This departmen eo eonatne 00 to cover the most important 
and interesting pee ents in the realm of radio. We 
shall not go into all "the intricate features of advanced 
a. or try to answer technical q Ons ; ad ee 
is intended to be of popular and ¢ interest. 








If you are a real radio fan you have prob- 
ably already made or have considered mak- 
ing a reflex set. Economy of tubes is the 
principal advantage of such a circuit. A 
one-tube reflex set, using a crystal detec- 
tor for rectification of incoming signals, 
may be made from the accompanying hook- 
up. The lone tube is used for both radio 
and audio frequency amplification. Stand- 
ard radio and audio frequency transform- 
ers are employed. The importance of care- 
ful wiring and soldering, with short leads, 
cannot be over-emphasized. In fact, any 
set incorporating radio frequency amplifi- 
cation must be very carefully constructed. 

In the hook-up shown the tuning unit 
consists of varicoupler, 43-plate variable 
condenser on aerial and 23-plate variable 
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A One-Tube Reflex Circuit 


condenser shunting the secondary of vario- 
coupler. Rotor of 23-plate condenser is 
counected to one end of a .001 fixed con- 
denser and the grid terminal of the audio 
frequency transformer (on secondary side). 
The filament terminal of this secondary 
runs to the middle terminal of a potentiom- 
eter (about 400 ohm) which it is noted 
shunts the “A” battery. The other end of the 
001 fixed condenser runs to the common 
plus-A and minus-B connection. The rheo- 
stat is shown in the plus-A filament lead. 

The plus-B battery and the B battery ter- 
minal on radio frequency transformer run 
to the phones which are shunted by a .001 
fixed condenser. The fixed plates of the 
23-plate condenser connect with grid of 
tube. Plate of tube connects with plate 
terminal of radio frequency transformer. 
Secondary of radio frequency transformer 
and primary of audio frequency transform- 
er are connected as shown and shunted by 
a .001 fixed condenser. The crystal detector 
is between the grid terminal of radio fre- 
quency transformer and the terminal of 
condenser connected with plate terminal 
of audio frequency transformer. 
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It is hard to tell whether the boys 
throughout the country have done more 
for radio or radio more for the boys. At 
any rate each has done much for the other. 
Says Pierre Boucheron, radio expert: “The 
youth of the nation perhaps have done as 
much for radio as the art has done for 
them. For the fact remains that it was the 
boy who first sold the idea of radio to the 
entire family. It is the boy who keeps the 
older folks informed of developments in 
the radio art; it is the boy who determines 
very largely the type and character of radio 
equipment which-the family shall buy, and 
it is the boy who this summer is making 
radiv a year-round necessity rather than a 
seasonal luxury.” Surely it is the boys 
who have made the great volume of radio 
sales possible and have bought up radio 
material as fast as it was manufactured. 

Radio has done wonders for the Amer- 
ican boy. It has reduced the number of 
loafers, it has made the boy a thinker and 
areader. It has given the boy a better ap- 


preciation of good music and a wider and 
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more graphic knowledge of current events. 
He has gone to church (at home) and real- 
ly enjoyed the sermons while before he 
got his radio set he may not have cared to 
attend. In his pursuit of various intricate 
“hook-up” experiments the boy has come 
to a genuine realization of the meaning of 
concentration. 


Before the advent of present-day radio 
programs father or mother, or perhaps 
grandmother, had to take 15 or 20 minutes 
each evening to read or tell a bedtime story 
to the little tot before he was put to bed. It 
was not always convenient with other 
things waiting to be done; besides the old 
folks are generally “all tuckered out” when 
evening comes. Now, however, most homes 
are equipped with a radio set of some sort 
which makes it possible to take advantage 
of the bedtime story teller at the local radio 
broadcasting station. He tells his story to 
thousands of little children at once and 
sends them off to bed happy. 

Some of the best known bedtime story 
tellers are: Uncle Wip (Chris Graham), of 
station WIP, Philadelphia; “Man in the 
Moon” (William F. B. McNeary), of station 
WOR, Newark, N. J.; “Dream Daddy” (Har- 
ry Ehrhart), of WDAR, Philadelphia; Peg- 
gy Albion, of WRC, Washington; “Story 
Lady” (Georgene Faulkner), of WMAQ, 
Chicago; Bonnie Barnhardt, of WSB, At- 
lanta; Louise Seaman, of WJZ, New York; 
Uncle Kaybee (Jerry Wyman), of WCAE, 
Pittsburgh; and Uncle Bob (Walter Wil- 
son), of KYW, Chicago. 


Radiograms 

Beginning next fall the Kansas state 
agricultural college plans to conduct 40 
courses by radio covering agriculture, gen- 
eral science, engineering and home econom- 
ics, broadcast direct from the college. Stu- 
dents will be “enrolled” and graduating di- 
plomas issued to successful radiac students. 

Norman R. Weible, 16 years old, of Col- 
lingswood, N. J., recently talked for 20 min- 
utes with Carlos Braggio, of Bernal, Argen- 
tina, 5000 miles away. Code was used. 

Calvary Baptist church, at Pittsburgh, 
was the first church to have its services 
broadcast by radio. It is now equipped with 
nine microphones located in different places 
so that any one part of the service may be 
broadcast to the exclusion of interference. 

The air station at Croydon, England, em- 
ploys a special form of wireless direction 
finder to locate distant storms, trace their 
direction and rate of travel. This informa- 
tion is wirelessed to air pilots who are 
thus able to avoid the storms. 
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TEST YOUR HEALTH 


Learn How To Examine for 
ALBUMIN and SUGAR 


Albumin in rena aon bey ordre 
nephritis, renal lesions, kidney disor 
Home Laboratory Outfit Only 15 
Complete with Manual for per ype gh woes Urine, earth 
Albumin Test Reagent, Tube Forcess, Soger Test 
min Tesi t, Tu orc » Su est eagent. 
This professional outfit enables ~ a ane 20 analyses at 
home, such as physicians charge $2 apiece. 
SEND NO MONEY ° Pay $2.75 on few cents shipping 
charges on delivery. Learn this fas- 
cinating medical test, Guard your family’s health. ORDER TODAY. 


Better Health Foundation, 1445 Greealeat Ave., Chicago,til. 


WANTED--Tailoring Salesmen 


MAKE $60.4 00 to $125.00 per week—Set your own profit on 
each sale. We show largest assortment, guaranteed all wool 
suitings and overcoatings, retailing for $25 00 and $45.00. Our 
made-to-order clothes are highest quality apd lowest in price. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed or no sale. This is your 
pag can make big money—a hustler can make 
over $50.00 a day. Write for big sample equipment to be 
shipped -as and please give all information about 
yourself. Address 


K. J. RUTH, Sales Manager, Box 483, Chicago, ll. 


PATENTS iii: 


a Patent’’ and “* Invention v4 mae p Amey of 
Invention blank. Send end seth or witty opinion. 
CLARENCE A. — Regis * 
Security Savings & ¥ Com’! Bank ae me 
street from Patent Office Washington, . C. 


9 for gt Erysipelas, 
Burns, Wounds, etc. 

Money- back Guarantee. 

a for your case 75 cents. 
718 W. Coe ertetta St., Decatur, in. 


sick; Native Herb Stomach and Blood 
if all run down 574 Tonic will help you, 25 Day.treatment sent for 
2Sc. Agents wanted. Meadors’ Antiseptic Co., Bethpage, Tena. 

















Writetoday for 
free instruc- 











PENSIONS “; Sie Wa roe Wee aformation 
A. B. NICHOLS, Attorney, Box 


4 Good Magazines +] 











Special Offer Act eet 

Pathfinder 20 coves 

American Needlewoman (s3Zes $100 

Woman’s World (issues) wa 
a If You 

Farm & Home (issues J} Order Now 





Add SOc and get Pathfinder 2 Year instead of 6 Months 
This club represents one of the greatest 
one dollar values in reading matter ever offer- 
ed. Clip this advertisement and send with 
your order. 
A Dollar Bill Will Do—Send At Our Risk 
D. 


Ezra Smith Co., Langdon Sta., W 














The Best Opportunity 








its combinations, .° .° 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1924. Much of the best territory still un- 
assigned. Many can make - sear a. for the Pathfinder and 





New Offers, New mcacceun E:asiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 








Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit ; 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., 

ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


give exclusive 
Normal 
Dans- 

















F‘or Institute Agents 
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Newspaper Views 


Washington News—What a pity winter 
doesn’t come in summer and summer in 
winter. 








Honolulu Star-Bulletin—We refuse to get 
excited because the senate has put a tax of 
36 per cent on gifts of more than $5,000,000. 





Columbia Record—About all the world 
has accomplished so far is to bring disorder 
out of chaos. 





Pittsburgh Sun—An old-timer is a man 
who can remember when small towns pro- 
duced great leaders instead of great hitters. 





Collier’s—You are an exceptionally well- 
educated person if you owe as much of your 
mental equipment to the schools as you do 
to the newspaper. 


Portland Express—We never heard a 
farmer say, “By heck,” and we never hap- 
pened to know a dog which answered to the 
name of Fido. 


Raleigh News and Observer—The differ- 
ence between a house and a home is an 
automobile. 





Oakland Tribune—A noted astronomer 
says he sees the approach of lower food 
prices. Not all of us own telescopes. 





Daily Lake Region—When Henry begins 
maliufacturing fertilizers he may make two 
Fords grow where one grew before. 





Knoxville Sentinel—A professor asserts 
the custom of handshaking is comparative- 
ly modern, which seems hardly credible if 
we remember that politics appear in the 
earliest recorded history. 





Youngstown Vindicator—We are becom- 
ing so cultured that only 18 per cent of the 
people quote Shakespeare and credit it to 
the Bible. 


Canton News—Misery may love company, 
but not half so much as it lets on. 


Bethany Republican—We believe lots 
more persons would attempt authorship if 
they could but findawayto keep from starv- 
ing to death while writing a masterpiece. 





Lynn Item—Coins have treads like auto 
tires. This lets them travel faster without 
skidding. 


Boston Transcript—A Jersey City evan- 
gelist announces the subject, “Souls Burn- 
ing in Hades.” This shows how the evan- 
gelists are degenerating. Neither Brother 
Moody nor Billy Sunday would have said 
“Hades.” 





Chicago Blade—Once upon a time there 
was a man who obtained satisfaction out 
of a postoffice pen. He hurled it out the 
window. 





Lexington Leader—A man _ wags _ his 
tongue and a dog his tail but the dog’s wag 
is always truthful. 





Providence Bulletin—Toastmasters are 
making the complaint that the radio is 
Tulining some of their best after-dinner 
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jokes. Everybody has heard ’em. A few 
discouragements of this sort might be a 
good thing for some toastmasters, forcing 
them to learn some new ones. 





Osborn Enterprise—It just looks like that 
when a man gets too worthless to even be 
a second rate lounge lizard he can take up 
a saxophone and live happily ever after. 


Arkans: Gazette—We’d like to get hold 
of some money that is not suffering from 
wanderlust. 








Milwaukee Journal—We’re really aston- 
ished to learn that only $17,000,000 is ex- 
pended yearly for alimony. Lifelong 
scrutiny of the front page left the impres- 
sion that it was 10 times that sum. 





San Francisco Chronicle—The world 
might be happy if all were rich. For that 
matter, it might be if all were poor. 





THIS LAWYER GOT HIS 


A lawyer, noted for his success in cross- 
examination, found his match in a recent 
trial, when he asked a long-suffering wit- 
ness how long he had worked at his busi- 
ness of tin-roofing. The answer was: 

“T have worked at it off and on for some 
time, but have worked at it steady for the 
past 12 years.” 

“How long off and on have you worked at 
ut 

“Sixty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Sixty-five.” 

“Then you have been a tin-roofer from 
birth?” 

“No, sir; of course I haven't.” 

“Then why do you say you have worked 
at your trade 65 years.” 

“Because you asked how long off and on 
I had worked at it. I have worked at the 
trade 65 years—20 years on and 45 off.” 

Here there was a roar in the courtroom, 
but not at the expense of the witness, and 
the lawyer hurriedly finished his examina- 
tion in great confusion. 





The world prefers hard-boiled facts to 
half-baked truths-—Asheville Times. 


JOY 
FOR 


I positively guarantee 
MACERATED WHEAT 
to relieve the worst cases 
of stomach trouble or it 
costs you nothing. Sooth- 
ing to a weak Stomach as 
a poultice to inflammation. 


MACERATED WHEAT 
Removes the cause of 
Stomach and Bowel Trou- 

e@ and supplies R 


Don't 
- You must eat to live. When 
foods fail to stay on the stomach MACERATED WHEAT 
not only st@¥s but nourishes and strengthens. 
Write today for convincing proofs. 


BYRON TYLER (Estab. i 1899) 











TOMACH 
UFFERERS 





sas City, Mo. 








My Commission | 
LatMonth.- ~ over 


mm dev 
salary of 8278 month. 
Pep,” and wants a 
better connect with t 
ba son be abel One a 
| WE TO F 
TIONS WORTH § $200 TO $500 PER MONTH. 
« New Super-Fyr-Fyter is in big demand by 
ries, 





and auto owners, stores, facto: 





el ra Viles sold $25,000 in two years, G. Momoal 
comet Giihinceeden Write kk f. or Bldg, 
THE FYR-FYTER CO,, 492° FyrFyl 








TOBACCO HABIT 


MAKE IT QUIT YOU 
Pit ceavafon Desdty Po Deadly Poleon which weakens barrt, stomach, Www" 


a that may shorten TE 


"t shock your system by try quit unaided, 
EASY TO QuIT 


Ree pe a ne 
thousands 
ae es bem tablet = ving quick and for good. 
eae Crmif cured Note cent if it fate, Sent On Trial 
Write today for full remedy on trial. 
PERKING CHEMICAL GO., 44-H St., Haatings, Nebre 


N MO 
PAS WOMEN 


you can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

time writing show cards. No canvass- 

ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 

— le Directograph System, supply you with 

and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

84 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 











Leg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, ulcers 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg cramps 
end weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
the lightest, cheapest and best 


support made. 
It contains no rubber, and is wash- 
eble, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 


wear. 


coolest, 


Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 

CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 
164 Washington St... BOSTON, MASS. 


ASTH M A BRONCHITIS 











AND 
HAY-FEVER 


If fyen have tried nearly everything, and suffer from 
the above, write at once for information how I was 
cured after suffering many years. A Constitu- 
tional Remedy, Tonic and Builder, Harmless. 


S. B. Force, Mig, Chemist, 181 Post $t, San Francisco, Calif. 














152 Gibraitar Bidg: 
Our wool Suits and Overcoats, 
$23.50. ipere time workers are 
making $50 a week with our spe- 


S iLL cial miniature line. Style-Center 


Tailoring Co., 400 Anderson Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Write us now! 

SALES RFUL SPECIALTY. Will furnish 
positive evidence a — ote $20 to $50 

daily. Standard Radic Co., Desk G, C Rapids, lowa 














High Grad : U RIMS, BOBS 
Cui Smooth pte Stee! Cli pers "Pine Barber Comb and real Steel 
Barber Shears —_ NO M ‘Supe Pay Postman $1.95 and posege. 
Use 30 Days. If not A. dn aus in good condition and 
price will be veluaded. STERLING CO. pent. M5.3AL TOOKE MO. 
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by a remittance of $2. Credit on 


The Pathfinder does not offer premiums for new subscriptions. Thi 
world today. It is one of the few papers of national circulation still sellin 
recommend the Pathfinder to their friends, often sending us orders for new subscriptions. We appreciate 
will by extending the subscription for one full year of any subscriber 
our subscription account cannot be 
account of any subscription sent in heretofore. 


Good Friends of the Pathfinder Can Save Their Subscription Money 


paper at $1 a year is the biggest doliar’s value in the publishing 
at the pre-war price. In recognition of ~~ many of our good friends 


who sends us 


names of two new yearly subscribers accompanied 
geen for a single new subscription; nor can credit be given on 
Send $2 and names of two new yearly subscribers at once and get your renewal free. 


will recognize this good 
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Any man or woman who 
accepts my proposition can 
be sure of a fair, square 
deal. Our recordof 16 years 
of honest dealings and our 
resources of over a million 
dollars stand back of every 
promise we make. 


ALBERT MILLS. 
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to Make'I0O0aWeek | 


A Splendid Proposition Now Offered to Men 
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and Women That Brings Amazing 
Profits for Delightful Work 


Yes, if you want to make $100 a week clear, net, cash profit, this is 
your chance to do it. 


I want to tell you how, without any training or experience, you can 
immediately begin to make money—how you can establish yourself in 
a big, profitable business, without investment, training or experience. 
I want to tell you how you can make at least $50 a week in spare tim: 


—how you can have a business of your own that will get bigger ana 
more profitable day by day, how you can have hundreds of customers, an automobile of your 


own, and tremendous profits. 


Anyone, Anywhere Can Do It 


I don’t care what your experience 
has been. I don’t care what kind of 
work you are doing now, nor how 
much you are making, how old you 
are, or whether you are a man or 
woman. My proposition is so simple, 
sO easy, sO square, and so clean-cut 
that you are bound to make a suc- 
cess of it. 


$750—One Month’s 
Profit 


You can do as well as H. T. Pearl 
of Oklahoma whose earnings quickly 


. reached $750 a month. You can start 


at once. Within a week your profits 
will be pouring in. Think! R. L. Mar- 
shall of New Jersey cleared $80 in 
five hours. Jacob Myron of Connecti- 
cut made $13 his first afternoon. B. 
Collander cleared $40 in his first 24 
hours of work. You can do as well as 
any of them. 


Amazing Profits 
Without Investment 


If you write at once we will give 
you free all the facts about this great 
business. We will tell you how with- 






proposition. 


out investment, without training, you 


can immediately become our author-. 


ized representative in your territory 
and start making money. 


We are the originators and manu- 
facturers of Zanol Products. We make 
delicious food products that are want- 
ed and needed in every home. We 
make Toilet Preparations, Soaps, 
Household and Laundry Necessities. 
We sell millions of products every 





year, direct from factory to customer. 
By this means we give greater values, 
fresher goods and lower prices than 
could be secured in stores. We have 
thousands of customers in every sec- 
tion of the United States. And we now 
want a representative in your terri- 
tory through whom our customers can 
send us their orders. 


We Furnish an Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a high-grade 
We want to help you in every way. to 
make large profits and we offer to provide 
a car without any expense to you what- 
ever. Just write for our proposition. Mail 
the coupon for details of the plan that will 
give you this automobile without expense 
and from $10 to $20 a day in cash. 


Accept This Offer 


Never before have you been offered 
such a proposition as this. You can’t 
fail. Our instructions are so clear and 
distinct, our proposition is so clean- 
cut and fair, that you are bound to 
make a success of it at once. Men and 
women who were formerly salesmen, 
bookkeepers, farmers, merchants, 
skilled and unskilled workmen, teach- 
ers, preachers—people with all sorts 
of training and experience—have 
found it an easy matter to make a big 
success as Zanol Representatives. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will 
tell you how to get started. I will 
give you all the facts. You do not 
need to risk a penny. You do not 
need to agree to do anything, nor pay 
anything. You owe it to yourself to 
find out about this great proposition 
before it is too late. So write now. 
Just put your name and address on 
the coupon and mail it to me at once. 


The American Products Co., 
Dept. 482, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAIL TODAY 


Albert Mills, President. 
The American Products Co., 
Dept. 482, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Please send me, without one cent of cost and without 
any obligation, complete details of your new — a 
means of which I can make from $50 to $190 & Ween. 
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